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Canadian  Geography 

FILMSLIDES 


After  months  of  preparation  and  unforeseen  delays  we  announce  the 
new  series  of  Canadian  Geography  Filmslides  for  classroom  still 
picture  projection.  This  fine  series  has  been  arranged  and  prepared 
for  us  by 


The  complete  series  is  composed  of  the  subjects  listed  below.  Each 
subject  is  supplied  with  comprehensive  questions  and  notes.  The 

Filmslides  are  ready.  The  printed  notes  for  the  first  four  are  off  the 
press ; the  remainder  to  follow  early  in  the  new  year  and  will  be  sup- 
plied on  completion.  Meantime  the  titles  to  the  remaining  pictures 
are  being  supplied  in  typed  form. 

These  Filmslides  are  being  supplied  at  $3.00  per  single  roll,  or  $2.50 
each  in  the  entire  set.  There  is  an  average  of  50  pictures  to  a roll. 


From  the  popularity  of  Filmslides  in  other  subjects,  we  know  there 
will  be  a big  demand  for  this  splendid  series  in  whole  or  in  part. 

If  you  are  not  now  a Filmslide  user,  or  in  fact  do  not  practise  visual 
instruction  by  projection  in  any  form,  let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Just 
drop  us  a card — no  obligation,  of  course. 


Note — Our  entire  business  is  devoted  to  projection  in  all  its 
branches.  We  are  specialists  in  Lantern  slides,  Filmslides  and 
lanterns. 


THE  FILM  and  SLIDE  COMPANY  of  CANADA  LIMITED 


166  KING  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO 

DRUMMOND  BLDG.,  PARIS  BLDG.,  CREDIT  FONCIER  BLDG., 


PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH, 
University  of  Toronto 


1.  Canada. 

2.  Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  Quebec. 

4.  Ontario. 

5.  Prairie  Provinces. 

6.  British  Columbia. 

7.  Northern  Canada. 

8.  United  States,  Part  I. 

9.  United  Sjates,  Part  II. 

10.  West  Indies. 


11.  England,  Part  I. 

12.  England,  Part  II. 

13.  Scotland. 

14.  Ireland. 

15.  India. 

16.  Asia,  excluding  India. 

17.  South  Africa. 

18.  Central  Africa. 

19.  New  Zealand. 

20.  Australia. 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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THE  SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


The  following  Manuals  may  be  obtained  through  the  booksellers  from 


the  publishers  in  the  usual  way: 

(1)  New  Manuals  Prepared  in  1926:  Net 

Grammar,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  27  cents 

History,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  27  “ 

Literature,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 26  “ 

Arithmetic,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  39  “ 

Composition  and  Spelling,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  34  “ 

Geography,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  33  “ 

Nature  Study,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  . 39  “ 

Notes  on  the  Readers,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  35  “ 

(2)  Other  Manuals: 

Primary  Reading,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto  25  cents 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co., 


Household  Management,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 33  “ 

Art,  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  50  “ 

Manual  Training,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto  47  “ 

Writing,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto  21  “ 

Sewing,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  34  “ 

Mathematical  Tables,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  15  “ 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools,  Ryerson  Press, 

Toronto  40  “ 

Science  of  Education,  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto  32  “ 

(Authorized  for  one  year) 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  United  Press,  Ltd., 


History  of  Education,  United  Press  Ltd.,  Toronto  37 

School  Management,  United  Press,  Ltd.,  Toronto  42 

Manners,  McClelland  & Stewart,  Toronto  25 


A discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  off  the  prices  of  all  these  Manuals  is 
allowed ; express  or  postal  charges  being  extra. 

A copy  of  The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for  Schools,  1919,  was 
presented  to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive  Council,  Strathcona  Trust. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  for  50c. 
The  following  publications  may  be  obtained  free  of  postage  from  the 


Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  at  the  prices  quoted : Net# 

(1)  Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils  15c. 

Sewing  Charts  (set  of  10)  $2.00 

The  Great  War  in  Verse  and  Prose  20c. 

Stationary  Engineering  25c. 


(2)  Art  Bulletins — 

No.  1 — Elementary  Perspective. 
No.  2 — Drawing. 

No.  3 — Roman  Lettering. 

(3)  Schools  Acts — 

Department  of  Education  Act  25c. 


Public  Schools  Act  50c. 

Auxiliary  Classes  Act  25c. 

Continuation  Schools  Act  ....  25c. 
High  Schools  Act  25c. 


Free. 

No.  4 — Problems  in  Perspective. 
No.  5 — Figure  Drawing. 


Boards  of  Education  Act..  25c. 

Separate  Schools  Act  25c. 

School  Attendance  Act  ....  25c. 
Vocational  Education  Act..  25c. 
School  Sites  Act  25c. 


(All  the  above  are  in  paper  covers.) 


All  the  Schools  Acts  in  one  Volume  $1.50 

(Bound  in  Cloth  Boards) 

( Remit  by  Money  Order.  Stamps  not  accepted ) 
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That  Made  it 
Unanimous/ 

"A  T the  1926  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  section 
appointed  a Committee  to  examine  the  various  textbooks  of 
Trigonometry  available  for  use  in  the  Province. 

At  the  same  time  a Committee  of  the  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  in  the  City  of  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institutes  investigated  textbooks  of  Trigonometry  in  use  in 
the  schools  in  Canada. 

Both  Committees , working  independently , brought  in 
the  same  report , namely : the 

Hall  and  Knight’s  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY 

was  the  most  suitable  book  for  our  use,  but  that  it  could 
be  made  more  serviceable  for  adoption  in  Canadian  schools 
if  certain  changes  of  order  and  other  modifications  could 
be  made  in  the  text.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  were,  therefore,  com- 
municated with  and  they  secured  Mr.  H.  S.  Hall’s 
permission  for  the  preparation  of  a Canadian  edition  of 
the  book  . . . 

The  revision  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  a textbook 
suitable  for  our  schools  must  embrace  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  our  students  will 
use  the  subject  in  its  direct  application  in  engineering  and 
in  its  cultural  development  as  a subject  of  learning.” — 
Taken  from  the  Preface. 

Do  not  fail  to  examine  this  new 
Trigonometry — you  will  be  delighted. 

Write  now  for  your  copy.  Price  $1.75. 

MACMILLAN  COMPANY  of  CANADA 

St. Martin’s  House  Toronto. 
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Are  You  Getting  the  most 


out  of  your 

V ictrola  ? 


Modern  pedagogy  has  found 
many  new  uses  for  the  V ictrola. 
These  “ Teachers 1 Helps ” show 
you  how  valuable  the  Victrola 
can  he  to  you. 

No  longer  should  the  Victrola  be 
considered  as  outside  the  general 
class  work.  Music  is  now  recognised 
as  forming  a necessary  part  in 
the  scholastic  training  of  the  child. 
The  Victor  V.  E.  Orthophonic 
Educational  Records  used  in 


Teachers’  Helps* 


1.  Folk  Dancing 

2.  Physical  Education 

3.  Music  Appreciation 

4.  French 

5.  High  School  Literature 

6.  Primary  Rote  Songs 

7.  Kindergarten  Rhythms 

Complete  teaching  information  will 
he  supplied  upon  request 


this  Work  have  been  recorded  by 
the  greatest  artists  and  orchestras 
available. 

Use  the  coupon  below  for  com- 
plete information  on  how  to  use 
the  Victrola  in  teaching  any,;.of 
the  above  seven  subjects. 


Victor  School  Courses  in  Music  Appreciation 


Lower  Grade  and  Upper  Grade. 
Each  course  ($7.50)  contains  the 
following: — 

A teacher’s  manual,  with  plans  for 
forty  Music  Appreciation  Lessons. 
A set  of  five  cardboard  charts  9"  x 9" 


with  the  pictures  of  thirty-two  or- 
chestra instruments. 

Seven  double-sided  Victor  V.  E.  Or- 
thophonic Educational  records  con- 
taining all  selections  used  in  lesson 
plans.  An  album  container. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
of  Canada.Limited 

Montreal 


Educational  Department,  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Montreal 


Please  mail  me  farther  information  about 

□ Lower-Upper  Grade  Courses  □ School  Orthophonic  Victrola  □ Teachers’  Helps  Nos. 


Name  (Mrs.  Miss  Mr.) 


Address 
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Editorial  Notes 


Broadcasting 
for  Schools 


In  England  a good  start  has  already  been  made 
in  trying  out  the  possibilities  of  wireless  broad- 
casting for  school  use.  Four  years  ago  the  British 


Broadcasting  Corporation  undertook  to  prepare  programmes  for  schools. 
Their  use  was,  of  course,  entirely  voluntary,  but  many  schools  experi- 
mented. The  Corporation  had  the  assistance  of  representatives  of 
organized  bodies  of  teachers  in  drawing  up  the  programmes.  It  is  now 
establishing  for  this  purpose,  a Central  Council  for  Broadcasting  to 
Schools,  of  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  formerly  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  agreed  to  be  the  Chairman.  English 
educational  journals  are  discussing,  not  without  some  misgivings,  the 
possible  results  of  broadcasting  for  class  use,  if  the  practice  should  become 
common.  Recently  a leading  article  in  the  Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment recommended  that  those  who  undertook  to  give  these  courses 
should  be  those  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  classroom  work. 

At  first  sight,  however,  it  seems  improbable  that  any  teacher,  no 
matter  how  skilful,  or  experienced,  could  devise  courses  or  lessons  that 
would  fit  in  with  the  school  work  and  be  as  effective  as  lessons  by  the 
teacher  on  the  spot.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  most  effective  use 
of  broadcasting  should  be  to  make  available  in  the  school  room,  some 
first-hand  or  almost  first-hand,  acquaintance  with  famous  scholars, 
writers  or  travellers?  Not  many  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  most  famous 
Arctic  explorer  of  all  time,  delivered  an  address  in  Toronto.  Had  school 
rooms  then  been  equipped  with  receiving  apparatus  thousands  of  pupils 
might  have  heard  Amundsen  give  his  own  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Pole,  or  the  North-West  Passage.  There  are  poems  in  the 
Readers  or  selections  prescribed  for  literature  that  classes  might  hear 
in  the  author ’s  own  voice,  or  by  some  pre-eminant  dramatic  interpreter. 
The  possibilities  of  wireless  are  great,  but  they  are  probably  extra- 
curricular. 

From  a report  drawn  up  by  Miss  Annie  M.  McIntyre,  and  presented 
to  the  Windsor  Board  of  Education  by  Inspector  Benson,  it  would  appear 
that  up  to  the  present  no  Canadian  station  has  provided  programmes 
during  school  hours  for  school  children.  “In  the  United  States,  Station 
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W.L.W.,  in  Cincinnati,  is  now  broadcasting  programmes  to  more  than 
6,000  school  rooms  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  classes  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennesee.  In  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
there  is  a central  radio  in  each  school  with  loud  speakers  in  each  class- 
room. The  experiments  in  the  Windsor  schools  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  best  results  have  come  through  having  a radio  in  the  classroom 
rather  than  in  the  auditorium.  Children  listen  better  in  small  groups.” 


Year  Books 


An  examination  of  numerous  high  school  and  col- 
legiate institute  publications — generally  year  books — 
suggests  one  or  two  reflections.  All  these  volumes  with  varying  excell- 
encies, seem  well  worth  while.  Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  come  from 
very  large  schools  and  are  correspondingly  ambitious  in  form.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  expense  of  producing  these  should  appear  to  debar  the 
smaller  schools.  Is  it  necessary?  Year  books  are,  of  course,  produced 
only  for  a local  circulation  yet  it  would  be  a graceful  concession  to  the 
occasional  outsider  who  reads  it  if  the  cover  stated  plainly  where  and 
when  this  was  printed.  Initials  are  not  enough.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
name  of  the  school  was  discovered  by  a chance  reference  in  an  advertise- 
ment. Where  photographs  are  printed  either  of  single  persons  or  of 
groups,  the  name  or  names  of  all  should  be  plainly  printed  beneath. 
The  record  is  made  to  keep.  With  the  co-operation  of  as  many  of  the 
pupils  as  possible,  such  an  annual  record  should  be  well  worth  while. 
Who  will  design  one  for  the  smaller  high  school, — try  it  out,  and  tell  us 
how  it  was  done? 


Notes 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  June,  1928,  issue  of 
‘The  School’,  which  contained  an  index  of  articles  on  nature  study 
that  had  appeared  in  previous  issues,  a similar  index  of  articles  on 
art  is  published  this  month.  It  will  be  followed  next  month  by  one  on 
agriculture.  Keep  your  copies  of  ‘The  School’.  They  are  worth  a 
permanent  place  in  the  school  library. 


The  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  recently  under- 
taken the  publication  of  information  with  regard  to  educational  research 
in  the  United  States  with  the  aim  of  co-ordinating  various  researches 
undertaken  and  preventing  wasteful  duplication  of  effort.  Two  mimeo- 
graphed lists  of  research  studies  in  progress  during  1927-  928  have 
already  been  prepared  and  distributed.  The  latest  publication,  Bulletin, 
1928,  Number  22,  Bibliography  of  Recent  Studies  in  Education , 1926- 
1927 , (Paper,  162  pages,  price  25  cents.),  lists  1540  of  such  research 
studies.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  author  and  subject  index. 


NOTES 
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Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  individuals,  chiefly  teachers  and 
inspectors,  the  library  of  the  College  of  Education  now  has  the  begin- 
ning of  an  excellent  collection  of  books  and  journals  to  illustrate  the 
early  history  of  education  in  Ontario.  But  there  are  many  gaps.  For 
instance,  there  once  flourished  in  Ontario  the  Canada  School  Journal. 
It  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Ryerson’s  Journal  of  Education.  It 
began  publication  in  June,  1877,  as  a monthly  magazine;  in  January, 
1885,  it  became  a weekly  magazine;  and  finally  in  April,  1887,  it  was 
merged  with  the  Educational  Weekly  (1885-1887)  to  form  the  Educational 
Journal  (1887-1897).  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  not  in 
existence  a complete  file  of  the  Canada  School  Journal.  The  only 
volumes  available  in  any  public  library  in  Toronto  appear  to  be  those 
in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Yet  in  all  probability 
there  are  numbers,  bound  or  unbound,  in  private  libraries  whence  they 
unfortunately  may  some  day  find  their  way  to  the  furnace  or  the  rag- 
man. Let  us  wish  them  a better  fate.  The  library  of  the  College  of 
Education  would  welcome  them. 

According  to  the  Annual  Survey  of  Education  in  Canada  1927  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  “ What  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
important  feature  distinguishing  the  school  year  under  survey  from  the 
past  few  years,  especially  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade,  is  a slowing 
up  in  the  school  enrolment.  This  slowing  up  is  found  upon  analysis  to 
be  due  to  a smaller  attendance  of  pupils — especially  boys — over  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  younger  pupils  meanwhile  continuing  to 
increase  at  a good  rate.  Two  interesting  concurrent  features  deserve 
comment,  viz.:  (1)  that  meanwhile  the  high  school  enrolment  shows  no 
symptoms  of  decrease  or  even  deceleration  in  its  rate  of  increase  and 
(2)  that  the  numbers  attending  normal  schools  for  teacher-training  show 
symptoms  of  decrease.  If  we  remember  that  not  many  years  ago  high 
school  training  was  taken  largely  as  preparatory  to  teacher  training, 
and  that,  even  more  recently,  the  numbers  in  high  school  were  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  attendance  of  older  pupils,  we  can  more 
readily  understand  the  significance  of  the  three  concurrent  events  men- 
tioned. Popular  education  has  definitely  passed  beyond  the  elementary 
school.  ” 


A ten-year-old  boy  was  fuming  over  his  composition.  His  father  suggested  that  it 
would  be  easy  enough  if  he  would  simply  describe  something  he  had  seen. 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  the  boy.  “The  teacher  told  us  to  use  figurative  language.” 
“What  do  you  understand  by  that?”  his  father  asked. 

“Oh,  that's  where  you  call  a rooster  a chandelier.”- — Boston  Transcript. 


Group  Insurance  for  Teachers 


W.  J.  LOUGHEED 

GROUP  life  insurance  is  estimated  at  present  to  have  more  than 
seven  and  a half  billions  of  dollars  in  force  in  American  and 
Canadian  companies.  The  total  number  of  lives  covered  is 
approximately  five  million.  Ten  Canadian  companies  have  up  to  the 
present  issued  this  kind  of  insurance.  The  average  coverage  per  life  is 
about  $1,500.  Something  like  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  has  been 
paid  to  beneficiaries  of  group  life  insurance  certificates  and  it  has  gone 
into  more  than  200,000  homes. 

There  are  about  three  main  schemes  of  group  life  insurance  in  force 
to-day. 

(1)  Where  a manufacturer  or  other  employer  desires  to  protect  his 
employees,  he  may  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  premium,  only  exacting 
a few  cents  per  month  (20  or  30  cents)  from  each  employee  so  that  the 
employee  may  have  some  interest  in  the  scheme. 

(2)  Where  a group  decides  it  would  like  to  take  out  a contract  and 
the  employer  pays  a small  amount,  the  members  of  the  group  paying 
most  of  the  cost.  In  this  scheme  the  individuals  of  the  group  pay  a set 
rate  regardless  of  age,  and  the  employer  pays  the  insurance  company 
on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  most  cases  the  insurance 
company  returns  a certain  sum  as  a dividend  to  the  employer  according 
to  the  claims  paid  during  the  year. 

(3)  Where  a group  decides  on  a contract  without  the  assistance  of 
any  headquarters,  the  entire  cost  of  insurance  being  paid  by  the  group. 
In  this  scheme  the  rate  changes  every  ten  years,  the  company  taking 
the  average  rate  in  the  ten  year  period  and  setting  the  rate  accordingly. 

All  of  these  schemes  are  in  force  to-day.  Before  the  war  the  first 
scheme  was  the  prevailing  one.  But  during  the  war  people  became 
educated  to  the  idea  of  having  money  taken  systematically  from  the 
weekly  or  monthly  pay  envelope  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  and  other 
securities.  Insurance  companies  took  advantage  of  this  device  and 
swung  away  from  the  non-contributing  plan  where  the  employer  paid 
most  of  the  premium  to  the  contributing  plan  where  the  employee  pays 
the  greater  part  of  the  premium  and  the  employer  pays  only  a small 
amount,  perhaps  only  for  the  clerical  help  for  making  the  deduction 
and  forwarding  it  to  the  insurance  company. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  group  insurance  is  a great  benefit  both  to 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  In  the  first  place  it  relieves  employees 
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of  the  anxiety  as  to  the  future  and  it  also  relieves  employers  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  death  of  an  employee.  It  helps  to  meet  the  moral  obligation 
which  employers  now  more  and  more  feel  towards  faithful  employees. 
It  creates  a feeling  of  contentment  among  employees  knowing  that  their 
families  will  have  some  help  in  case  of  death  or  disability. 

It  moreover  is  a business-like  substitute  for  an  act  of  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  the  passing  of  the  hat  among  the  employees  to 
help  the  family  of  a co-worker.  Also  since  no  medical  examination  is 
required,  it  is  a boon  to  those  employees  who  have  some  physical  dis- 
ability preventing  them  from  obtaining  standard  insurance.  The  cost 
of  the  insurance  is  a minimum  since  there  is  no  loading  of  the  premium 
for  agents’  fees  and  expenses.  Not  more  than  60c.  per  month  can  be 
deducted  from  any  employees’  wages  per  SI, 000  coverage. 

Teachers  are  now  becoming  interested  in  group  insurance.  The 
problem  is  being  very  seriously  considered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers’ 
Association,  which  has  almost  reached  a favourable  decision  to  intro- 
duce it. 

In  Toronto  a group  insurance  scheme  has  been  in  operation  since 
1921.  It  is  carried  on  with  a Toronto  life  assurance  company.  It  is 
restricted  to  $1,000  per  teacher.  Some  teachers  have  taken  out  endow- 
ment policies  instead  of  the  group  policies,  and  these  are  counted  in  the 
75%  quota  necessary  to  operate  the  group  scheme.  The  company  revises 
the  rates  at  certain  periods.  The  rates  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  teacher.  They  vary  from  $5.40  for  the  younger  teacher 
to  $18.00  for  a teacher  over  60  years  of  age.  This  scheme  comes  under 
the  3rd  plan  stated  above,  for  the  teachers  themselves  pay  100%  of 
the  premium,  and  the  only  expense  to  the  school  board  who  make 
the  deduction  from  the  monthly  salary  is  the  clerical  expense  of  operating. 
The  rates  deducted  from  the  teachers  are  not  the  individual  rates  paid 
to  the  company  as,  of  course,  the  premiums  vary  according  to  the  age 
of  the  individual,  but  the  deductions  made  are  practically  equal  to  the 
premiums  turned  over  to  the  company,  which  guarantees  the  board 
against  loss  on  the  deductions  for  a certain  period. 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  are  inaugurating 
at  present  practically  the  same  kind  of  scheme.  Their  scheme  has  the 
following  features  for  male  teachers. 

(1)  Policies  are  for  the  amount  of  $1,000,  including  total  disability 
and  conversion  benefits.  If  a teacher,  while  insured,  becomes  unfit  for 
teaching  he  receives  the  $1,000  benefit,  and  it  gives  the  teacher  at  any 
time  the  right  to  change  his  group  insurance  to  a regular  life  policy  of 
any  type  at  regular  rates  without  medical  examination.  Also  if  he 
retires  from  teaching  he  may  insure  in  a regular  policy  without  medical 
examination. 
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(2)  Teachers  under  the  age  of  60,  and  who  are  members  of  the 
Federation  at  the  inception  of  the  policy,  are  eligible. 

(3)  75%  of  the  male  members  are  required  to  make  the  scheme 
effective. 

(4)  Rates  vary  from  $6.50  for  the  younger  teachers  to  $18.00  for 
those  at  age  of  59. 

(5)  No  medical  examination  is  required. 

(6)  The  rates  are  to  be  effective  for  a period  of  5 years  and  would 
then  be  changed  according  to  the  mortality  results. 

The  London  (Ont.)  teachers  have  group  insurance  under  a scheme 
something  like  the  second  one  outlined  above.  Noteworthy  features  of 
the  London  scheme  are:  (1)  It  costs  the  same  amount  for  each  teacher, 
$7.20  per  $1,000  coverage,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  teacher. 
As  long  as  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  board  he  will  contribute  the  same 
amount.  (2)  In  case  of  disability  while  still  on  the  staff,  and  before  the 
age  of  60  years  is  reached,  the  amount  of  insurance  then  in  force  upon 
the  life  of  the  one  disabled  will  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  instalments. 
(3)  If  the  teacher  leaves  the  employ  of  the  board  the  insurance  will 
terminate,  but  there  will  be  the  option  of  converting  this  insurance 
within  31  days,  at  the  individual’s  own  expense,  into  one  of  the  regular 
plans  of  the  company  carrying  the  group  insurance.  This  can  be  done 
without  physical  examination.  (4)  There  are  three  groups  insured 
(a)  The  workers  and  janitors  with  a coverage  of  $1,000,  ( b ) the  female 
teachers  with  $2,000  as  the  maximum,  and  (c)  the  male  teachers  with 
$4,000  as  a maximum.  (5)  The  London  Board  of  Education  makes  up 
the  balance  of  the  total  insurance  not  covered  by  the  rate  of  $7.20 
per  $1,000  policy. 

Recently  the  Ottawa  teachers  were  in  conference  with  regard  to 
adopting  group  insurance.  They  reported  to  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Ottawa  board  that  90%  of  the  teachers  and  caretakers  were  in 
favour  of  such  insurance.  The  board  is  now  considering  the  question 
and  will  give  an  answer  shortly  to  the  teachers. 

It  is  apparent  that  teachers  in  various  parts  of  our  Province  are 
becoming  quite  interested  in  group  insurance  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  protect  their  dependents  with  as  much  of  this 
insurance  as  they  can  afford  as  it  is  insurance  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates. 


A member  of  a parent-teacher  association  had  charged  her  small  son  never  to  go 
into  the  homes  of  his  little  friends  if  a placard  was  displayed,  as  he  might  be  exposed  to 
a contagious  disease.  Sending  him  to  a neighboring  home  on  an  errand,  she  was  sur- 
prised when  he  returned  immediately,  saying,  “Mother,  I didn’t  go  in  that  house. 
The  folks  there  have  ‘Hemstitching’.” 


Ontario  Auxiliary  Classes 


S.  B.  SINCLAIR,  PH.D. 

Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  for  Ontario 

AUXILIARY  classes  (usually  called  special  classes)  are  for  children 
so  exceptional  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  proper  advantage  of  an 
ordinary  school  class  and  not  so  abnormal  as  to  require  institu- 
tional care.  The  number  of  such  classes  in  Ontario  has,  during  the  past 
eight  years,  increased  from  12  to  209. 

The  Ontario  auxiliary  class  method  differs  fundamentally  from 
that  in  other  Provinces  and  States,  e.g.,  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  characteristic  differences  is  that  the  Ontario  method  can- 
not be  most  satisfactorily  applied  without  the  well-informed  and  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  the  local  school  boards,  inspectors,  principals  and 
the  entire  school  staff.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  dull  and  backward  children.  For  example,  Ottawa,  where  the 
foregoing  conditions  have  been  fully  met,  established  two  such  classes 
in  1913  and  now  has  13  classes  (practically  the  full  requirement)  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  still  four  cities  in  Ontario  without  a class 
although  a number  of  towns  with  population  below  5,000  have  established 
classes. 

There  are,  speaking  generally,  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  population 
below  75  per  cent,  mentality  and  by  providing  special  educational 
facilities  for  the  two  per  cent,  the  mentality  span  of  the  ordinary  class 
is  reduced  25  per  cent.,  that  is,  there  will  be  no  children  between  50  and 
75  per  cent,  and  the  children  of  higher  mentality  will  not  be  held  back. 
The  dull  children  will  be  trained  to  happy  and  helpful  citizenship  and 
teachers,  parents  and  the  general  public  will  all  profit  by  the  change. 

The  following  outline  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  The 
School  may  see  their  way  clear  to  lend  assistance  to  a work  which  can- 
not be  effectively  conducted  without  their  aid. 

Selection  of  Pupils.  In  Massachusetts  the  selection  of  pupils  is 
made  by  a travelling  clinic  under  the  charge  of  a psychiatrist,  and  a 
battery  of  United  States  group  and  individual  intelligence  tests  is  used. 
In  Ontario  there  is  no  travelling  clinic.  The  surveys  are  conducted 
privately  and  group  intelligence  tests  are  not  extensively  used.  The 
preliminary  survey  is  conducted  by  the  local  school  staff  who  are  given 
instructions  on  how  to  study  children  and  make  the  selection. 

At  the  conclusion  of  several  weeks  observation  the  teacher  and  nurse 
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make  a confidential  written  report  on  each  child  selected  for  further 
examination.  The  teacher’s  report  contains  a statement  of  the  child ’s 
class  history  (his  present  grade,  grades  repeated,  etc.)  his  powers  of 
reception,  assimilation,  reconstruction  and  expression,  his  emotional  and 
volitional  characteristics,  etc.  also  the  teacher’s  approximate  estimate 
of  his  mental  age.  An  Ontario  experiment  has  shown  that  the  teacher 
can  by  such  a study  estimate  mental  age  to  within  five  per  cent.,  without 
giving  a standardized  intelligence  test. 

The  nurse’s  report  contains  a record  of  the  child’s  life  history,  his 
chronological  age,  home  and  heredity  conditions,  and  the  results  of  his 
physical  examination.  These  reports  are  made  on  an  examination  record 
booklet  furnished  free  by  the  Department,  which  also  contains  in  detail 
the  results  of  the  subsequent  Stanford-Binet  examination  given  by  a 
specialist.  All  doubtful  responses  are  carefully  recorded.  Cases  of  mental 
disease  are  examined  by  a psychiatrist. 

Admissions  to  the  class  are  made  by  a board  consisting  of  the  local 
school  inspector,  the  school  principal  and  a medical  officer,  and  are 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  teacher,  the  nurse  and  the  special  examiner. 
In  the  first  survey  this  report  is  submitted  to  the  local  inspector  by  the 
auxiliary  class  inspector. 

The  auxiliary  class  teacher  who  has  taken  a course  in  testing  may 
examine  subsequent  cases  in  the  school  and  send  her  appraisement  to 
the  Department  for  official  approval.  The  teacher  keeps  a private 
record  of  each  child  in  her  class  which  may  thus  become  a constant  clinic. 
The  principal,  teachers  and  nurse  are  requested  to  report  all  probable 
cases  and  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  class  up  to  full  strength.  There  is 
fluidity  of  transfer  between  the  auxiliary  class  and  other  classes  and 
changes  are  made  when  necessary. 

Establishment  of  Classes.  In  Massachusetts  when  the  clinic 
survey  finds  twelve  or  more  children  in  a given  area  who  are  more  than 
three  years  retarded  the  law  renders  it  compulsory  for  the  local  school 
board  to  form  a class. 

In  Ontario  there  is  no  such  compulsory  law,  and  no  special  survey 
is  made  without  a request  from  the  local  school  board.  The  Department 
furnishes  information  to  school  boards,  conducts  free  surveys  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local  staff,  provides  a summer  course  for  the  training 
of  auxiliary  class  teachers  and  gives  government  grants  equivalent  to 
one  half  the  excess  cost  of  educating  handicapped  children.  The  Depart- 
ment in  1927  conducted  a general  confidential  survey  of  all  handicapped 
children  in  Ontario  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  inspectors  and 
school  staffs.  The  inspectors  were  given  a preliminary  course  in  intelli- 
gence testing. 
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Teachers’  Qualifications.  In  Ontario  all  auxiliary  class  teachers 
have  a minimum  qualification  of  normal  school  graduation,  three  years’ 
experience  and  at  least  five  weeks’  special  training  in  a summer  school 
course.  They  must  also  have  an  inspector’s  recommendation  of  special 
fitness  for  the  work. 

Course  of  Study.  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  prescribed 
detailed  course  for  normal  children  with  changes  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  subnormal  children.  An  efficient  trained  teacher  who  has  had 
three  years’  experience  with  normal  children  and  has  made  a careful 
comparative  study  of  normal  and  subnormal  children  finds  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  course  of  study  comparatively  easy. 

Avoidance  of  Stigma.  In  Ontario  a special  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
stigma.  The  surveys  are  conducted  privately,  no  child  below  fifty  per 
cent,  mentality  is  placed  in  the  class,  the  words  feebleminded  and  mental 
defective  are  not  used,  and  the  class  is  an  organic  part  of  the  school  with 
as  little  differentiation  from  other  classes  as  possible. 


Stammering 

IMOGEN  B.  PALEN 

Senior  Teacher  of  Speech  Correction,  Toronto  Public  Schools 

Prevention  of  stammering  lies  largely  within  the  power  of  parents 
and  teachers.  It  has  been  said  very  truly  that  “the  time  to  correct  stam- 
mering is  before  it  begins.”  To  this  end,  every  child  should  be  trained 
in  the  habit  of  watching  the  speaker  carefully,  as  well  as  listening 
attentively,  so  that  the  speech  imagery  which  is  being  formed  may  be 
clear  and  lasting.  This  is  of  special  importance  when  he  is  learning  new 
speech  forms.  His  communications  and  responses  whereby  he  seeks  to 
attain  his  desires  should  be  given  in  a careful  and  unhurried  manner, 
otherwise,  the  desires  should  not  be  granted.  Although  he  may  not  have 
these  good  habits  when  he  enters  school,  five  hours  a day  spent  in  a 
good-speech  atmosphere  will  do  much  to  establish  them.  Faulty  muscular 
control  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  remedied  by  short  periods  of 
corrective  exercises.  Speech,  after  all,  is  essentially  a mechanical  mus- 
cular process  and  short  periods  of  speech  drill  will  establish  new  muscular 
control.  Even  those  of  normal  speech  hesitate,  stumble  and  repeat  words 
under  peculiar  emotions  or  circumstances.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
when  their  speech  mechanism  sputters  and  backfires  they  are  able  to 
make  running  adjustments  because  of  their  inherent  or  acquired  powers 
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(both  conscious  and  subconscious)  of  speech  control  which  have  been 
fortified  by  the  wise  guidance  of  parents  or  teachers  during  the  period 
of  speech  acquisition. 

Stammering  indicates  that  the  sufferer  at  some  instant  in  his  life  was 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  speech  which  the  occasion  required  and 
that  his  powers  of  conscious  speech  control  were  not  sufficient  to  restore 
his  mental  poise  when  his  subconscious  control  failed  to  function.  The 
fear  which  this  failure  engendered  was  registered  in  his  subconsciousness 
and  caused  him  to  fail  again  and  again  until  stumbling  speech,  with  its 
attendant  inhibitions  and  physical  manifestations,  became  a habit. 

There  are  many  happenings  which  may  interfere  with  the  automatic 
functioning  of  the  speech  mechanism  such  as  a fright,  a paroxysm  of 
anger,  a fall  or  other  accident.  A mental  panic  is  set  up  which  eventuates 
in  speech-blockage,  the  speech  muscles  being  unable  to  respond  to  the 
stimuli.  A similar  condition  may  arise-  when  a child  is  required  to  repeat 
clearly  words  which  involve  a blending  of  elements  too  difficult  for  his 
powers  of  muscular  co-ordination  or  words  to  which  his  previous  motor 
responses  have  been  incorrect,  his  mispronunciations  and  slurring  of  the 
words  having  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  or  considered  “cute”  as 
baby  talk,  and  he  may  never  have  been  trained  to  listen  to  and  hear  the 
elements  of  which  words  are  composed. 

Sickness  is  followed  often  by  weakness  in  muscular  control.  Mal- 
nutrition and  nervous  debility  may  produce  like  results.  After  a child 
has  been  ill,  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  over-exertion  of  the  major 
muscles  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  restriction  is  laid  on  over-stimulation 
of  the  much  weaker  and  more  delicate  muscles  employed  in  speech. 
When  he  comes  back  to  school  he  may  be  not  only  undertoned  muscularly 
but  overwrought  emotionally,  especially  when  he  finds  himself  behind  the 
others  in  his  class.  Being  embarrassed,  he  may  stumble  over  the  visual- 
ized word  in  writing  or  print.  If  his  confidence  is  restored  tactfully,  it 
is  likely  that  the  speech  disturbance  will  vanish.  If  his  faulty  speech  is 
allowed  to  continue  unnoticed  until  a habit  is  formed  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  consciousness  of  it  is  driven  in  by  unwise  criticism  he  may  become 
a stammerer.  Both  hesitation  and  stuttering  are  forms  of  stammering. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  persons  have  not  equal  powers  of 
automatic  muscular  response.  Too  severe  pressure  in  demanding  quick 
responses  to  rapid-fire  questions  may  create  such  a complex  state  of 
mind  in  a child  that  it  will  derange  the  functioning  of  his  delicate  muscles 
of  respiration,  vocalization  and  articulation.  The  excessive  innervation 
of  the  speech  muscles  thus  produced  may  appear  at  first  merely  in  a 
slight  hesitancy  which  often  is  wrongly  interpreted  as  being  a thoughtful 
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pause,  failure  in  word  recognition  or  stubbornness.  The  vain  attempt  to 
speak  on  the  intake  of  the  breath  may  be  evidenced  by  a slight  holding 
or  catch  of  the  breath  or  a trembling  of  the  lips  or  nostrils  and  may  con- 
tinue unobserved  until  a tic  has  developed.  Tics  lead  to  stammering  and 
conversely  stammering  leads  to  tics. 

We  frequently  hear  the  remark  that  a child  stammers  because  he  is 
nervous  and  this  remark  is  sometimes  made  in  his  presence.  Consequent- 
ly he  accepts  nervousness  as  something  which  he  has  inherited  or  which 
has  come  upon  him  through  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  There 
is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point.  He  may  have  an  excitable  and 
nervous  temperament  over  which  he  exercises  no  control.  Of  course, 
a long-standing  derangement  of  speech  may  undermine  the  nervous  system 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  investigation  will  show  that  the  child  was  not 
“nervous”  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  prior  to  the 
onset  of  the  speech  trouble.  The  “nervous”  twitching  of  the  lips,  nostrils, 
eyelids  and  hands  are  auxiliary  movements  induced  by  the  fear  of  speech 
and  are  the  result  of  speech  impulses  seeking  outlets  over  improper  nerve 
tracts;  these  twitchings  disappear  when  the  stammering  is  corrected. 

Stammerers  have  certain  peculiarities  in  common.  Usually  they 
can  articulate  without  stammering  when  they  sing  or  speak  in  concert  with 
others  and  when  they  believe  themselves  unobserved.  Some  stammerers 
are  afflicted  only  when  in  certain  places  or  under  certain  circumstances. 
There  is  room  for  interesting  speculation  in  the  fact  that  many  more  boys 
than  girls  are  stammerers. 

Authorities  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
primary  cause  of  stammering  but  are  generally  in  agreement  as  to  the 
contributing  causes,  a few  of  which  have  been  touched  on  above.  The 
most  approved  methods  for  correcting  stammering  are  simply  methods 
for  the  proper  production  of  speech  as  a vehicle  for  the  outlet  of  the 
emotions.  Those  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  speech  correction  find 
that  the  secret  of  success  lies  not  in  any  grotesque  movements  or  tricks 
of  breathing  but  in  obtaining  proper  production  of  speech  by  establishing 
poise  and  confidence  of  mind  and  body. 

It  must  be  impressed  on  the  stammerer  that  he  is  to  correct  himself 
and  that  stammering  is  a habit  which  he  can  break.  Unless  he  is  a 
person  who  is  unusually  susceptible  to  suggestion,  it  will  be  a slow  wear- 
ing-down process. 

'‘How  shall  I a habit  break? 

As  you  did  the  habit  make; 

As  you  gathered,  you  must  lose; 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 
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Thread  by  thready  the  strands  we  twist, 

Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist. 

Thread  by  thread,  the  patient  hand 
Must  untwine,  ’ere  free  we  stand.” 

Speech  disturbance  often  vanishes  when  a stammerer  is  freed  from 
muscular  tension.  Definite  exercises  in  relaxation  of  arms,  legs,  back, 
shoulders,  neck  and  facial  muscles  should  be  given.  Repose  of  manner 
should  be  cultivated,  as  all  stammerers  lack  poise  of  body  and  mind.  In 
many  instances  the  stammerer  will  be  found  to  be  an  only  child  who  has 
been  too  well  watched  over.  He  is  apt  to  be  over-fearful  of  making 
blunders,  over-eager  for  praise  and  over-conscientious.  Such  a child 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  sports  and  games  so  that  he  may  learn 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

To  restore  speech  confidence  it  is  well  to  have  the  stammerer  in- 
tensify his  vowel  sounds  when  he  reads  aloud — the  consonants,  not  the 
vowels,  are  his  stumbling  block.  If  his  mind  is  centred  on  better  pro- 
duction of  his  vowel  sounds,  the  consonant  sounds  are  not  at  the  fore  of 
his  mind  to  alarm  him  and  he  soon  begins  to  realize  that  he  can  control 
his  speech.  He  should  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  by  practising  before  a 
mirror  lists  of  words  beginning  with  the  fear-producing  consonants,  also 
sentences  in  which  the  sounds  recur.  He  may  impersonate  some  of  his 
associates  and  carry  on  a series  of  questions  and  answers  before  the  mir- 
ror. His  fear  of  speech  will  be  replaced  by  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
produce  the  sounds  properly  and  gradually  he  will  cease  to  shrink  from 
responding  to  questions  in  the  reality  of  every-day  life. 

We  think  in  phrases  just  as  we  read  and  speak  in  phrases.  When 
a stammerer  sees  a torturing  word  before  him  on  the  printed  page  or 
knows  that  he  is  coming  to  it  in  his  speech,  he  loses  the  tune  or  rhythm 
of  our  language.  For  this  reason  he  should  be  given  exercises  in  phrase 
fluency. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  as  guideposts  to  the  stam- 
merer in  his  efforts  at  self-correction : 

1.  Take  plenty  of  rest  and  nourishing  food. 

2.  Take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  A stammerer  is  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  social  life  and  give  himself  too  much  to  reading. 

3.  Take  relaxation  exercises;  cultivate  poise  and  repose  of  both 
body  and  mind. 

4.  Repeat  words  and  sentences  containing  the  difficult  words  and 
sounds,  in  order  to  form  new  mental  associations. 

5.  Read  aloud  for  several  short  periods  each  day  for  fullness  of  tone. 

The  teacher  may  assist  greatly.  As  suggestion  plays  a large  part  in 

the  correction  of  stammering,  the  teacher  can  beget  repose  in  the  stam- 
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merer  by  her  own  repose  of  manner  in  speaking  to  him.  She  should  not 
allow  his  speech  defect  to  afford  him  a means  of  escape  from  responsibility 
or  responses  but,  for  the  speech  safety  of  other  pupils,  she  should  not 
allow  him  to  stammer  in  class.  He  may  be  permitted  to  read  aloud  in 
concert  with  another  pupil  or,  if  this  is  too  embarrassing,  he  may  read 
aloud  with  the  teacher.  In  severe  cases  she  may  let  him  make  his 
responses  in  writing  but  she  should  require  him  to  repeat  his  answers 
orally  afterwards  alone  with  her  or  she  may  read  the  answers  aloud  with 
him.  Seek  to  explain  to  a stammering  child  some  of  the  causes  of  his 
stammering  which  are  within  his  power  to  remove,  pointing  out  that  he 
stammers  because  of  fear  and  that  hurried  speech  only  increases  his 
difficulties.  If  possible,  seek  to  bring  to  his  consciousness  the  under- 
lying psychic  cause.  In  the  case  of  small  children  this  cannot  be  done 
but  much  may  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  them  to  engage  in  games  in 
which  self-consciousness  is  not  an  element.  At  all  times  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  beauty  of  a full  clear  voice,  for  it  is  in  the  full  clear  voice 
that  the  stammerer  will  find  himself.  Give  exercises  to  counteract  tics — 
steady  gaze  for  winking,  smiles  for  frowns,  limpness  of  fingers,  arms  and 
hands  for  fussing  with  clothing,  etc. 

There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  if  a stammering  child  is  left  alone 
he  will  grow  out  of  it.  In  rare  cases  a child  may  appear  to  grow  out  of 
it  but  investigation  will  show  that  he  has  been  wisely  guided  by  parents 
or  teachers  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  speech  defect  and  that  he  has 
really  corrected  himself  before  the  habit  was  fully  set.  If  such  a child 
has  a successful  career  in  school  and  in  after-school  life,  his  teachers  and 
classmates  will  remember  him  as  “the  boy  who  used  to  stammer  but  grew 
out  of  it”.  A far  greater  number,  however,  do  not  “grow  out  of  it”  but 
they  drop  out  of  school  life  early,  attempt  no  business  career,  shun  associa- 
tion with  their  fellows  and  are  soon  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  by  their 
classmates  and  teachers. 

As  stammerers  cannot  take  and  hold  the  positions  in  the  community 
which  their  original  mental  endowment  and  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties should  fit  them  to  occupy,  they  are  an  economic  loss  to  the  state. 
They  are  usually  of  good  mentality,  often  above  the  average,  and  with 
their  quick  sensibilities  and  responsive  natures  they  would  be  an  acquisi- 
tion to  society  were  their  confidence  and  self-control  not  undermined  by 
their  affliction.  Thought  is  sub-conscious  speech  and  stammerers  are  apt 
to  stammer  in  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  their  actual  speech,  so  that  even 
in  matters  which  do  not  call  for  any  speech  response  they  are  under  a 
handicap.  Stammering  is  torture  to  the  person  afflicted  and  also  to  all 
who  are  compelled  to  listen  to  him.  If  a teacher  forestalls  and  prevents 
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the  development  of  stammering  by  checking  the  first  stumblings  of 
speech  in  her  pupils  kindly,  firmly  and  wisely,  she  performs  a service  of 
inestimable  benefit  not  only  to  the  children  themselves  but  to  the  whole 
community. 


An  Index  to  Articles  on  Art 

(“The  School”  Volumes  1-16,  Sept.  1912 — June,  1928.) 

TO  the  many  teachers  and  schools  that  keep  bound  volumes  of 
“The  School”  on  file,  the  following  index  to  articles  on  Art  that 
have  appeared  in  “The  School”  will  prove  most  useful.  The 
back  issues  of  “The  School”  now  number  sixteen  large  volumes  (Vol. 
XVI  has  1054  numbered  pages)  and  one  can  no  longer  trust  to  memory 
to  find  an  article  that  appeared  years  ago.  It  is  intended  to  supplement 
this  list  later  by  similar  indexes  in  other  subjects.  Save  your  copies  of 
“The  School”.  A convenient  binder  holding  a year’s  issue  can  be 
obtained  for  50  cents  from  the  office  of  “The  School”.  An  index  to 
articles  on  nature  study  in  Volumes  I — XV  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
June,  1928. 

ARCHITECTURE.  See  also  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Amiens  Cathedral — vol.  5,  pp.  575-580,  May,  1917. 

Church  architecture — vol.  12,  p.  619,  April,  1924. 

ART. 

The  appeal  to  the  eye  in  art — vol.  11,  pp.  163-165,  Nov.  1922. 

The  art  class  in  October— vol.  11,  pp.  102-104,  Oct.,  1922. 

The  art  clippings  book — vol.  14,  pp.  163-164,  Oct.,  1925. 

Art  education — vol.  7,  pp.  173-177,  Nov.,  1918. 

Art  for  each  month — 'Junior  Grades;  Third  and  Fourth  Book  Grades;  High  School — 
vol.  3,  pp.  25-31;  101-109;  183-192;  255-264;  329-336;  400-405;  486-492; 
576-581;  628-634;  703-708.  Sept.-Dee.,  1914;  Jan.-June,  1915. 

Art  in  the  high  schools — vol.  4,  pp.  139-146,  Oct.,  1915. 

Art  in  the  school  room — vol.  16,  pp.  368-371,  Dec.,  1927. 

The  art  scrap  book — vol.  15,  pp.  168-170,  Oct.,  1926. 

(Christmas) — December  exercises  in  object  drawing  and  design — vol.  12,  pp.  284- 
285,  Dec.,  1923. 

The  competition  in  art — vol.  4,  pp.  424-427;  508-509;  640-642;  718-722;  786-789; 
871-874,  Jan.-June,  1916. 

vol.  5,  pp.  47-48;  235-238;  320-324;  382-385;  437-441; 
515-517;  571-574;  657-660.  Sept.-Dee.,  1916;  Jan.-June,  1917. 

vol.  6,  pp.  42-43;  295-296;  454-458;  530-534;  607-610; 
684-686;  775-776.  Sept. -Dec.,  1917;  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  1918. 
Decorative  composition  in  art — vol.  16,  pp.  588-592,  Feb.  1928. 

Diagrammatic  preview  of  school  art — vol.  12,  p.  206,  Nov.,  1923. 
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Direct  brushwork — vol.  12,  pp.  658-661,  April,  1924. 

The  ethical  side  of  art — -vol.  7,  pp.  306-308,  Jan.,  1919. 

“Frills”— vol.  7,  pp.  451-455,  Mar.,  1919. 

Getting  started  in  the  art  class — vol.  2,  pp.  44-47,  Sept.,  1913. 

The  high  school  art  course — vol.  2,  p.  259-262,  Jan.,  1914. 

Hints  on  teaching  art  to  junior  pupils — vol.  7,  pp.  332-335,  Jan.,  1919. 

Illustrative  sketches — vol.  4,  pp.  510-515,  Feb.,  1916. 

The  I.O.D.E.  pictures— vol.  4,  pp.  851-852,  June,  1916. 

Lesson  on  the  composition  of  a still  life  group — Grade  VIII — vol.  15,  pp.  682-685, 
Mar.,  1927. 

The  minimum  course  in  public  school  art — vol.  13,  pp.  226-231;  316-320;  401-403; 

671-675;  788-792;  891-893.  Nov.,  Dec.,  1924;  Jan.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  1925. 
Ontario  College  of  Art — A visit  to  the  summer  session,  1924 — vol.  13,  pp.  276-279, 
Dec.,  1924. 

The  poster — A project  for  the  art  class — vol.  16,  pp.  170-172,  Oct.,  1927. 

Practical  art  problems  for  classroom  use — vol.  11,  pp.  244-246,  Dec.,  1922. 
Primary  art.— (For  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.)— vol.  4,  pp.  157-158;  243-244;  350-351. 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1915. 

Public  school  art — vol.  8,  pp.  269-270,  Jan.,  1920. 

Representative  art  and  poetry — vol.  16,  pp.  564-568,  Feb.,  1928. 

Stick  printing  and  wood  block  printing — vol.  6,  pp.  286-291,  Dec.,  1917. 

Stories  and  rhymes  in  the  art  class — vol.  10,  pp.  538-541,  May,  1922. 

The  use  of  Canadian  Indian  ornament — vol.  2,  pp.  367-371,  Feb.,  1914. 

The  vocabulary  of  art — vol.  14,  p.  49,  Sept.,  1925. 

Winter  art  in  Junior  Second  (Grade  III) — vol.  15,  pp.  575-579,  Feb.,  1927. 

ARTISTS. 

Canadian  artists  series — Pell-Smith,  Brigden,  Browne,  Reid,  Walker,  Watson. — • 
vol.  2,  pp.  301-302;  359-362;  439-440;  512-516;  576-578;  615-617.  Jan.-June, 
1914. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Book  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  art — vol.  2,  pp.  510-511,  April,  1914. 

BOOK  PLATES. 

The  designing  and  collecting  of  book  plates— vol.  4,  pp.  352-358,  Dec.,  1915. 
COLOUR. 

The  minimum  course  in  public  school  art — Colour  language — vol.  13,  pp.  788-792, 
May,  1925. 

COMPOSITION. 

Composition  in  art — Grade  VIII — Balance — vol.  15,  pp.  791-795,  April,  1927. 
Elementary  picture  study — Composition — -vol.  11,  pp.  631-635,  May,  1923. 

DESIGN. 

Border  designs — vol.  15,  pp.  1004-1009,  June,  1927. 

Costume  design  in  schools — vol.  10,  pp.  27-29,  Sept.,  1921. 

Design — vol.,  4,  pp.  712-716,  April,  1916. 

The  designing  and  collecting  of  book  plates — vol.  4,  pp.  352-358,  Dec.,  1915. 
Designing  a monogram — vol.,  12,  p.  563,  March,  1924. 

An  exercise  in  decorative  design — vol.  14,  p.  599-601,  Feb.,  1926. 
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Explorations  in  design — vol.  8,  pp.  164-167,  Nov.,  1919. 

Teaching  design  in  the  art  class — vol.  12,  pp.  207-209,  Nov.,  1923. 

drawing.  See  also  perspective. 

Drawing  of  historic  forms — vol.  6,  pp.  218-221,  Nov.,  1917. 

Drawing  in  correlation  with  nature  study,  agriculture  and  literature  and  com- 
position— vol.  11,  pp.  165-170,  Nov.,  1922. 

Drawings  for  the  classroom — vol.  6,  pp.  741-742,  June,  1918. 

The  graphic  vocabulary  in  landscape  drawing — vol.  6,  pp.  404-411,  Feb.,  1918. 
How  to  draw  a poplar  tree — vol.  16,  pp.  895-901,  May,  1928. 

How  to  measure  in  freehand  drawing — vol.  2,  pp.  228-230,  Dec.,  1913. 

Notes  on  figure  drawing — vol.  7,  pp.  108-110,  Oct.,  1918. 

Out-door  sketching — vol.  6,  pp.  252-256,  Dec.,  1917. 

Out-of-door  sketching  in  junior  high  school — vol.  16,  pp.  67-73,  Sept.,  1927. 

Pencil  drawing  in  October — vol.  2,  pp.  111-115,  Oct.,  1913. 

Pencil  sketching — vol.  1,  pp.  662-666,  June,  1913. 

Pencil  technique — vol.  6,  pp.  755-759,  June,  1918. 

Shadows — vol.  6,  pp.  448-453,  Feb.,  1918. 

The  value  of  drawing — vol.  6,  pp.  353-357;  400-404;  486-489.  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.. 
1918. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Art  in  the  public  schools — (Questions  and  answers,  Public  School  Graduation, 
1915)— vol.  4,  pp.  359-365,  Dec.,  1915. 

The  Grade  X examination,  1917 — vol.  6,  pp.  36-38,  Sept.,  1917. 

Grade  X examination,  1918 — vol.  7,  pp.  39-43,  Sept.,  1918. 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation,  1916 — vol.  5,  pp.  172-178,  Nov.,  1916. 

Lower  School  examination,  1916 — vol.  5,  pp.  1-9,  Sept.,  1916. 

Lower  School  examination,  1917 — vol.  6,  pp.  84-92,  Oct.,  1917. 

Lower  School  examination,  1918 — vol.  7,  pp.  217-225,  Dec.,  1918. 

Lower  School  examination,  1919 — vol.  8,  pp.  126-133,  Nov.,  1919. 

Lower  School  examination,  1920 — vol.  9,  pp.  159-167,  Nov.,  1920. 

Lower  School  examination,  1921 — vol.  10,  pp.  36-43,  Sept.,  1921. 

Lower  School  examination,  1922 — vol.  11,  p.  29-35,  Sept.,  1922. 

Lower  School  examination,  1923 — vol.  12,  pp.  47-52,  Sept.,  1923. 

Middle  School  examination,  1915 — vol.  4,  pp.  211-222,  Nov.,  1915. 

Middle  School  examination,  1916 — vol.  5,  pp.  71-83,  Oct.,  1916. 

Middle  School  examination,  1917 — vol.  6,  pp.  178-186,  Nov.,  1917. 

Middle  School  examination,  1918 — vol.  7,  pp.  428-436,  March,  1919. 

Middle  School  examination,  1919 — vol.  8,  pp.  182-189,  Dec.,  1919. 

Middle  School  examination,  1920 — vol.  9,  pp.  242-250,  Dec.,  1920. 

ILLUMINATION. 

Elementary  illumination — vol.  5,  pp.  648-653,  June,  1917. 

An  introduction  to  illumination — vol.  6,  pp.  127-131,  Oct.,  1917. 

LETTERING. 

Designing  a monogram — vol.  12,  p.  563,  March,  1924. 

The  minimum  course  in  . . . art — Lettering — vol.  13,  pp.  891-893,  June,  1925. 
Monograms — vol.  6,  pp.  691-693,  May,  1918. 

On  lettering — vol.  5,  pp.  211-215,  Dec.,  1916. 
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LINE. 

Elementary  picture  study — Line — vol.  11,  pp.  550-556,  April,  1923. 

The  minimum  course  in  . . . art Line  language  (Position,  proportion,  perspec- 

tive, grouping) — vol.  13,  pp.  226-231;  316-320;  401-403.  Nov.,  Dec.,  1924; 
Jan.,  1925. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  OTTAWA. 

The  National  Gallery  and  its  possible  relation  to  education — vol.  3,  pp.  273-277, 
Dec.,  1914. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada — vol.  4,  pp.  16-23,  Sept.,  1915. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Vol.  9,  pp.  420-423,  Feb.,  1921. 

Angular  perspective — vol.  11,  pp.  549-550,  April,  1923. 

The  drawing  of  interiors  and  furniture — vol.  9,  pp.  710-715,  June,  1921. 
Elementary  picture  study— Perspective — vol.  11,  pp.  311-316,  Jan.,  1923. 

A lesson  in  outdoor  perspective — vol.  6,  pp.  227-228,  Nov.,  1917. 

. . . proportion  and  perspective — vol.  8,  pp.  500-505,  May,  1920. 

The  teaching  of  proportion  and  perspective — vol.  9,  pp.  43-48,  Sept.,  1920. 

PICTURE  STUDY. 

Vol.  6,  pp.  10-14,  Sept.,  1917. 

“All  hands  to  the  pumps” — vol.  3,  p.  408  and  front,  Feb.,  1915. 

“Always  tell  the  truth” — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) — vol.  10,  pp.  289-292,  Jan.,  1922. 
“The  angelus”,  by  Millet — vol.  16,  pp.  125-126,  Oct.,  1927. 

“Aurora”  by  Guido  Reni — vol.  11,  p.  551,  April,  1923. 

“Aurora”  by  Guido  Reni — vol.  16,  pp.  442-443,  Jan.,  1928. 

“Behind  the  plow”  by  Kemp-Welch — vol.  16,  pp.  660-661,  March,  1928. 

“The  boyhood  of  Raleigh”  by  Millais — vol.  1,  pp.  419-425,  Feb.,  1913. 

“The  boyhood  of  Raleigh”  by  Millais — vol.  11,  p.  634,  May,  1923. 

“Can't  you  talk?”  by  Holmes — vol.  10,  pp.  420-421,  Mar.,  1922. 

“ Captive  Andromache  ” by  Lord  Leighton — vol.  3,  pp.  108-109  and  front,  Oct. ,1914. 
“Champlain  discovers  Georgian  Bay”  by  C.  W.  Jefferys — vol.  15,  pp.  48-52, 
Sept.,  1926. 

“The  close  of  day”  by  Adan — vol.  14,  pp.  263-265,  Nov.,  1925. 

“Composition  day”  by  Geoffrey — vol.  2,  p.  60  and  p.  72.,  Oct.,  1913. 

“Crossing  the  ford”  by  Tryon — vol.  5,  p.  317-319,  Jan.,  1917. 

“Diana  of  the  Uplands”  by  C.  W.  Furse — vol.  3,  p.  31  and  front,  Sept.,  1914. 

“A  father’s  counsel”  by  W.  L.  Taylor — vol.  10,  p.  423,  Mar.,  1922. 

“The  first  music  lesson”  by  Meunier — vol.  11,  p.  554,  April,  1923. 

“The  first  music  lesson”  by  Meunier — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) — vol.  10,  pp.  356- 
358,  Feb.,  1922. 

“Fog  warning”  by  Homer — vol.  14,  pp.  379-381,  Dec.,  1925. 

“Fog  warning”  by  Homer — vol.  16,  pp.  260-262,  Nov.,  1927. 

“The  frugal  meal”  by  Israels' — vol.  14,  pp.  487-490,  Jan.,  1926. 

“The  gleaners”  by  Millet — vol.  5,  pp.  239-241,  Dec.,  1916. 

“The  gleaners”  by  Millet — vol.  9,  pp.  165-167,  Nov.,  1920. 

“The  gleaners”  by  Millet — vol.  11,  p.  395,  Feb.,  1923. 

“The  gleaners”  by  Millet — vol.  16,  pp.  549-550,  Feb.,  1928. 

“The  great  sacrifice”  by  James  Clark — vol.  4,  pp.  428-429,  Jan.,  1916. 

“The  horse  fair”  by  Bonheur — vol.  14,  pp.  49-52,  Sept.,  1925. 

“The  hunter  hunted”  by  Reviere — vol.  15,  pp.  383-385,  Dec.,  1926. 
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“In  a forest”  by  Dagnan-Bouveret — vol.  10,  pp.  488-490,  April,  1922. 

“The  Indian  and  the  lily”  by  Brush — vol.  11,  p.  633,  May,  1923. 

“Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown”  (Primary) — vol.  14,  pp.  573-576,  Feb.,  1926. 
“Landscape  with  windmill”  by  Ruysdael — vol.  5,  p.  2,  Sept.,  1916. 

“Landscape  with  windmill”  by  Ruysdael — vol.  11,  p.  394,  Feb.,  1923. 

“The  light  of  the  world”  by  Hunt — vol.  3,  pp.  191-192,  and  front,  Nov.,  1914. 
“The  loss  of  the  Birkenhead”  by  T.  M.  Hemy — vol.  3,  pp.  494-495  and  front, 
Mar.,  1915. 

“Mackenzie  at  the  Pacific”  by  Jefferys — vol.  15,  pp.  271-274,  Nov.,  1926. 

“The  mother”  by  J.  A.  M.  Whistler — vol.  3,  p.  264,  Dec.,  1914. 

“Mother  love”  by  Paul  Peel — vol.  5,  pp.  380-381,  Feb.,  1917. 

“Mother  love”  by  Paul  Peel — vol.  11,  p.  552,  April,  1923. 

“Now  comes  still  evening  on”  by  Farquharson — vol.  11,  p.  471,  March,  1923. 
“The  motherland”  by  Turner — vol.  14,  p.  693-694,  March,  1926. 

“Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon”  by  Orchardson — vol.  4,  pp.  140-142, 
Oct.,  1915. 

“Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon”  by  Orchardson — vol.  11,  p.  396,  Feb.,  1923. 
“The  old  Temeraire”  by  Turner— vol.  3,  pp.  257-260,  Dec.,  1914. 

“On  the  road  from  Waterloo  to  Paris”  by  Stone — vol.  4,  pp.  248-249,  Nov.,  1915. 
“The  order  of  release”  by  Millais — vol.  5,  pp.  173-176,  Nov.,  1916. 

“Pauvre  Fauvette”  by  Paul  Peel — vol.  11,  p.  553,  April,  1923. 

Picture  study  in  schools — vol.  1,  pp.  117-119,  Oct.,  1912. 

“Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert”  by  W.  P.  Yeames — vol.  9,  pp.  248-250,  Dec.,  1920. 
“The  reckoning”  by  George  Morland — vol.  11,  p.  474,  March,  1923. 

“The  retreat  from  Moscow”  by  Meissonier — vol.  10,  p.  421,  Mar.,  1922. 

“ Return  to  the  farm”  by  Tryon — vol.  3,  pp.  335-336,  and  front,  Jan.,  1915. 
“Return  to  the  farm”  by  Tryon — vol.  6,  pp.  184-186,  Nov.,  1917. 

The  picture  study  class — Sr.  Ill  (Grade  8) — vol.  10,  p.  419-423,  Mar.,  1922. 
“The  shepherdess” — vol.  6,  pp.  90-92,  Oct.,  1917. 

“The  smile”  by  Thomas  Webster — vol.  4,  pp.  360-361,  Dec.,  1915. 

“The  song  of  the  lark”  by  Breton— vol.  16,  pp.  48-49,  Sept.,  1927. 

“The  sower”  by  Millet — vol.  5,  pp.  77-78,  Oct.,  1916. 

“Spring”  by  Edwin  Douglas — vol.  11,  p.  632,  May,  1923. 

“The  Thames  embankment  by  night”  by  Martin — vol.  11,  p.  473,  March,  1923. 
“The  vigil”  by  Pettie— vol.  16,  pp.  767-768,  April,  1928. 

“Wake-up”  by  Barber — for  Jr.  Ill  (Grade  5) — vol.  10,  pp.  470-474,  April,  1922. 

PICTURES. 

Historical  pictures — vol.  1,  pp.  481-483;  544-545,  Mar.,  Apr.,  1913. 

Publishers  of — vol.  1,  p.  73,  Sept.,  1912. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

vol.  2,  pp.  407-411,  March,  1914. 

The  evolution  of  public  school  buildings  in  London — vol.  2,  pp.  541-542,  May,  1914. 
A new  rural  school  house — vol.  2,  pp.  639-641,  June,  1914. 

SCHOOL  DECORATION. 

vol.  2,  298-300;  372-374,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1914. 

The  art  of  school  decoration — vol.  1,  pp.  22-27,  Sept.,  1912. 

The  decoration  of  the  classroom — vol.  1,  pp.  532-533,  April,  1913. 

The  decoration  of  rural  schools — vol.  6,  pp.  503-508,  March,  1918. 

The  decoration  of  school  blackboards — vol.  3,  pp.  691-694,  June,  1915. 
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How  we  decorated  our  school — vol.  1,  pp.  323-327;  396-399;  462-465.  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.,  1913. 

School  decoration  and  picture  study  by  G.  A.  Reid — vol.  2,  pp.  479-482,  Apr.,  1914. 
What  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done— vol.  2,  pp.  211-216,  Dec.,  1913. 

SCULPTURE. 

“Protection”  by  Alfred  Howell,  Toronto — vol.  5,  pp.  518-519,  April,  1917. 

SEATWORK. 

Recreative  seatwork — vol.  2,  pp.  537-540,  May,  1914. 

SILHOUETTES. 

vol.  12,  pp.  133-138,  Oct.,  1923. 

TONE. 

Elementary  picture  study — Tone — vol.  11,  pp.  470-475,  March,  1923. 

The  minimum  course  in  P.S.  Art — Tone — vol.  13,  pp.  4)71-675,  April,  1925. 

UNITY. 

Elementary  picture  study — Unity — vol.  11,  pp.  393-397,  Feb.,  1923. 


Studies  in  Canadian  Art 

S.  W.  PERRY 

Fireswept — By  Franz  H.  Johnston 

I USED  to  wonder  with  Jules  Breton  why,  when  there  was  so  much 
which  was  beautiful  to  paint,  some  artists  at  times  chose  objects  that 
were  ugly,  and  even  repulsive,  as  fit  subjects  for  their  canvas.  Millet’s 
Man  with  a Hoe  is  an  ugly  creature.  Rembrandt’s  Anatomy  Lesson 
pictures  in  a corpse  a repulsive  theme.  The  sufferings,  poverty,  and 
crimes  of  humanity  supply  subjects  for  a multitude  of  paintings.  Can 
it  be  that  these  lie  within  the  true  realm  of  art?  Or  should  painting  be 
confined  to  things  of  objective  beauty  alone? 

In  real  life  not  everything  is  attractive;  much  is  repellent.  The  art 
which  aims  to  portray  the  lives  we  live  amid  surroundings  which  are 
actual,  whether  in  the  tragedies  of  a Shakespeare,  in  the  novels  of  a 
Dickens,  or  in  the  paintings  of  an  Israels,  must  at  times  reveal  those 
things  which  are  pitiful,  sordid,  ugly. 

Velasquez  was  wont  to  excuse  his  realism  by  his  motto  “Truth,  Not 
Painting”.  Subjects  may  vary  in  attractiveness.  The  story  which  a 
picture  may  tell,  or  the  impression  which  it  may  leave  on  the  mind,  may 
be  painful,  but  the  manner  of  dealing  with  such  a subject  challenges 
the  artist’s  genius  to  add  the  touch  of  beauty.  He  must  ever  be  more 
concerned  with  the  how  than  with  the  what  of  the  picture.  A 
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repellent  subject  becomes  beautiful  under  his  skilful  treatment.  The 
design,  colour  scheme,  lay  of  line,  and  movement  of  tones  are  satisfying. 

The  Canadian  artists  who  paint  Landscapes  wherein  the  ravages  of 
the  fire  fiend  are  manifest,  are  making  historical  records  of  man’s  un- 
pardonable carelessness,  and  are  voicing  in  a very  striking  manner  a 
protest  and  a warning  to  the  unthinking.  An  official  estimate  informs 
us  that  91%  of  all  forest  damage  by  fire  is  caused  by  human  negligence, 
that  the  two  preceding  generations  of  Canadians  have  destroyed  by 
preventable  forest  conflagrations  enough  to  pay  thrice  over  Canada’s 
enormous  National  debt.  The  statements  are  appalling;  the  picture  by 
its  portrayal  of  the  ugly  work  of  this  reckless  raider  of  our  forest  resources 
seeks  in  a very  effective  manner  to  drive  home  this  unsuspected  truth. 


FIRESWEPT 

By  Franz  H.  Johnston,  O.S.A.,  A.R.C.A. 

(The  property  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa) 

• — Courtesy  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Toronto. 

The  picture  is  realistic  in  prominently  placing  in  the  foreground 
bare,  gaunt,  blackened,  fire-eaten,  standing  tree-trunks,  worthless 
sentinels  of  the  ruined  vegetation,  and  humus-destroyed  earth  beneath. 

Amid  the  black  and  devasted  wood, 

Where  charred  and  ruined  trunks  of  mighty  trees 
Stand  like  dark  ghosts,  and  demons,  where  once  stood 
Majestic  verdure,  pause  aghast!  The  breeze, 
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That  murmured  in  the  emerald  foliage, 

Is  silent,  and  each  feathered  songster  flown. 

Creaking  and  groaning  in  a futile  rage 
The  devasted  forest  makes  its  moan. 

—Ethel  H.  Butler. 

But  there  is  a saving  mingling  of  idealism  with  the  realism  of  this 
picture.  The  darkness  is  transparent.  Peering  beyond  the  dark  ruins 
one  discovers  the  artist’s  design, — a glimpse  of  sky,  an  obscured  outline 
of  distant  mountain  slopes, 
and  a nestling  lake  below. 

By  this  touch  of  art  the 
imagination  is  led  to  recon- 
struct the  scene  which  was 
once  the  abode  of  beauty,  and 
to  repeople  stately  trees  and 
fern  clad  banks  with  song 
birds  and  wood  folk  large 
and  small. 

The  artist,  Franz  H.  John- 
ston, whose  studio  is  at  14 
Elm  St.,  Toronto,  is  one  of 
Canada’s  foremost  painters  of  the  Great  Outdoors.  With  a fine  colour 
interpretation  he  paints  nature  in  all  her  moods,  in  summer  and  winter, 
by  night  and  by  day. 

The  North  Country.  By  G.  A.  Kulmala 

In  this  picture  the  emphasis  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  devastation 
wrought  by  fire,  but  upon  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  winding  river,  and 
rocky  shore  receding  into  the  beyond.  The  branchless,  ghost-like  birch 
trunks  are  used  in  the  foreground  to  produce  a decorative  effect. 

The  artist,  G.  A.  Kulmala,  was  born  in  Finland  and  is  a naturalized 
Canadian.  He  obtained  his  art  training  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art, 
and  received  special  training  as  a landscape  artist  under  Mr.  J.  W.  Beatty. 
His  studio  is  at  248  Lauder  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Questions. — 1.  Make  a line  drawing  of  the  design  of  each  of  these 
pictures.  For  example  see  Fig.  2 for  Fireswept. 

2.  Look  up  more  about  these  artists  and  their  art. 

3.  How  have  the  artists  mingled  the  idealistic  with  the  realistic? 

4.  Do  you  defend  the  choice  of  the  ugly  as  a subject  for  a painting? 

5.  Describe  the  importance  of  the  forest  under  the  following  heads; 
(a)  Forest  Products,  ( b ) Forest  influences  upon  climate,  country,  fish 
and  game,  industry,  commerce. 
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6.  Name  six  causes  of  forest  fires  due  to  human  negligence. 

7.  What  are  our  provincial  and  federal  governments  doing  (a)  to 
prevent  forest  fires,  (b)  to  reforest  waste  lands  and  other  places? 


THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

By  G.  A.  Kulmala,  O.S.A.  - — Courtesy  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Toronto 

Suggestions — Use  the  study  of  these  and  other  similar  pictures  to 
impress  the  importance  of,  and  danger  to,  Canada’s  forests  which 
“rank  second  only  to  agriculture  in  the  value  of  their  products;  they  are 
the  source  of  one  quarter  of  our  export  trade;  they  provide  20%  of  the 
entire  freight  haulage  on  Canadian  railways,  and  augment  passenger 
traffic  earnings  by  attracting  tourists;  they  provide  direct  employment 
for  over  97,000  workers,  and  furnish  salaries  and  wages  to  the  total  of 
over  $100,000,000  per  year”. — From  Forest  and  Outdoors. 

Have  in  the  library  for  reference  by  the  students  a copy  of  Me- 
Tavish’s  Fine  Arts  in  Canada. 

Obtain  for  the  school  library  the  numerous  booklets  issued  free  by 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments’  forestry  departments  on  Fire 
Prevention,  and  on  Reforestation. 


Type  Lessons  in  Geography 

H.  E.  AMOSS 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 

Forest  Health 
Grades  V and  VI 

THE  giant  plant  people  of  the  forest  suffer  like  human  beings  from 
disease,  war,  famine,  and  accident.  Human  illness  is  usually 
caused  by  germs  entering  the  body  and  breeding  there.  Trees, 
likewise  are  attacked  by  germs.  They  also  suffer  from  insect  pests. 
Each  year  a great  many  young  white  pines  are  killed  or  crippled  by  a 
weevil  which  breeds  in  the  top  buds  of  the  tree.  Larvae  of  the  saw  fly 
destroy  the  buds  of  the  tamarack  or  larch,  while  maples  and  other 
hardwoods  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  larvae  of  various  moths. 
Tree  tribes,  as  we  have  seen  (The  School,  Oct.,  1926),  war,  one  with  the 
other,  trying  to  obtain  the  best  parts  of  a country.  They  grow  as  fast 
and  as  tall  as  they  can  in  order  to  smother  and  shade  out  their  rivals. 
In  this  way  the  hardwoods  have  driven  the  spruce  tribes  from  the  com- 
fortable St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  the  cold  hilly  regions  of  the  north.  But 
the  greatest  enemy  of  the  giant  plant  peoples  is  man,  who  every  year 
saws  and  chops  down  thousands  of  their  number  to  satisfy  his  needs. 
Forest  fires,  the  chief  accident  from  which  plants  suffer,  also  are  due 
largely  to  man. 

Human  beings  try  to  remedy  their  sufferings  in  an  intelligent  way. 
They  have  baby-clinics,  hospitals  and  doctors  to  fight  disease.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  striving  to  abolish  war.  Many  wise  laws  are  passed 
to  protect  us  from  accident.  The  giant  plant  people  are  huge  and  hardy 
but  not  very  intelligent.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  human  peoples,  who  have 
been  so  cruelly  destructive  in  the  past,  to  help  these  great  giants  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  They  will  be  glad  to  repay  such  care  by  yielding 
us  an  abundance  of  wood  for  our  furniture,  houses  and  newspapers. 
Helpfulness  is  so  much  better  than  selfishness  in  promoting  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  the  world. 

When  you  have  a sore  throat  the  doctor  sprays  it  with  medicine  to 
kill  the  germs.  In  the  same  way  we  use  huge  spraying  machines  to  help 
rid  the  trees  of  their  insect  pests.  You  may  have  seen  the  farmer  driving 
up  and  down  his  rows  of  apple  trees,  pumping  a medicine  spray  to  kill 
the  codling  moth  larvae  which  destroy  his  fruit.  In  the  early  summer 
the  parks  board  of  a city  sends  a spraying  machine  along  the  streets 
to  clear  the  shade  trees  of  the  tussock  moth  larvae  which  eat  the  leaves. 
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So  far  we  have  not  been  of  much  service  to  forest  trees  in  their  struggle 
against  insect  pests  and  diseases.  However,  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
be  sending  to  them  forest  doctors  in  air-planes  fitted  with  spray  pumps 
and  gas  projectors. 


BAD  AND  GOOD  CAMPERS 


For  every  tree  that  insects  destroy,  winds  uproot,  or  man  cuts  down, 
another  is  killed  by  fire.  Forest  fires  are  started  sometimes  by  lightning, 
sometimes  by  sparks  from  railroad  engines,  sometimes  by  settlers, 
miners  or  lumbermen  burning  brush,  but  yet  more  frequently  by  care- 
less campers  who  drop  lighted  matches  and  cigarette  butts,  build  fires 
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in  dangerous  places,  or  fail  to  completely  extinguish  these  on  breaking 
camp.  In  the  dry  summer  weather  the  forest  floor  of  crisp  leaves  and 
twigs  is  as  easily  set  on  fire  as  gunpowder.  A spark  from  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  begins  to  smoulder.  A breeze  fans  it  into  a flame. 
The  pitchy  leaves  and  branches  of  a spruce  or  pine  tree  catch  and 
break  into  a blaze.  The  wind  hurls  a furious  fiery  furnace  mile  after  mile 
through  the  forest  depths,  smothering  the  air  of  a whole  province  in 
smoke,  consuming  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber,  and  leaving  behind 
a sorry  sight  of  blackened  trunks  littered  over  ground  so  burned  out 
that  its  fertility  is  quite  destroyed. 

To  save  our  forest  friends  from  such  terrible  accidents  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  many  wise  steps.  Lumbermen  are  asked  to  pile  the 
brush  cut  from  trees,  so  that  it  will  not  be  scattered  about  where  it  may 
easily  catch  fire.  Railroads  provide  spark  screens  to  cover  the  smoke- 
stacks of  engines  passing  through  a wooded  country.  Many  forest 
rangers  are  engaged  to  watch  for  fires.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  British  Columbia,  watch  towers  have  been  built 
for  these  men.  From  the  top  of  a fire  tower  the  ranger  can  cover  with 
his  telescope  a wide  stretch  of  timber.  At  the  first  thin  curl  of  smoke 
he  telephones  for  help  and  hurries  to  the  danger  spot.  Other  rangers 
travel  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes  to  see  that  lumbermen,  miners  and 
campers  are  careful  with  their  fires.  Still  others  circle  above  the  forests 
in  air-planes  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  trouble.  Boys  and  girls  can 
help  the  government  in  this  welfare  work  by  being  careful  when  camping 
to  throw  no  lights  of  any  kind  about;  to  build  fires  always  upon  some 
clear  sandy  or  stony  stretch  of  ground,  never  in  the  forest  itself  or 
against  a log;  to  be  sure  that  all  fires  are  dead  out  before  leaving  them. 

But  the  kindest  thing  the  government  does  for  trees  is  to  establish 
nurseries  for  their  children.  At  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan;  St. 
Williams,  Orono  and  Midhurst,  Ontario;  Grand  Mere,  Quebec;  and 
in  New  Brunswick  are  to  be  found  the  chief  tree-baby  farms  of  this 
country.  Cones  from  pine,  spruce  and  tamarack  trees  are  gathered  and 
shipped  to  these  nurseries  where  they  are  dried  and  shaken  free  of  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  sealed  in  bottles  and  packed  away  in  a cellar  to  ripen.  In 
the  spring  they  are  sown  like  lettuce  in  little  plots.  Soon  tiny  plumes 
show  above  ground.  These  must  be  carefully  weeded,  watered,  and 
shaded  by  a canvas  covering.  When  about  two  inches  high  they  are 
transplanted  into  larger  plots  and  again  the  following  spring.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  they  have  a ten  inch  stem  and  a ten  inch  root 
bundle  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  Maple,  oak,  elm,  ash,  walnut, 
and  other  hardwood  seeds,  are  gathered  and  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  following  the  hardwood 
children  are  a foot  or  more  in  height  and  ready  for  shipment. 
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In  all  of  the  provinces  there  are  many  hillsides  and  much  sandy  or 
stony  land  unfit  for  farming.  When  deprived  of  their  natural  forest 
covering,  the  hillsides  become  guttered  by  rain,  and  the  sandy  soil 
drifts  about  in  the  wind.  Moreover  the  forest  floor,  which  soaks  up  the 
spring  rain,  and  holds  the  melting  snow,  no  longer  performs  this  work. 
Wherever  forests  have  been  largely  cleared,  the  country  becomes  subject 
to  dangerous  spring  floods  and  destructive  summer  droughts.  The 
reforestation  of  such  areas  is  not  only  profitable  but  necessary.  Counties 
or  individual  farmers  may  secure  from  government  nurseries  free  baby- 
trees  for  this  work  of  reforestation. 

These  little  immigrants  are  dug  carefully,  tied  in  bundles,  of  one 
hundred,  and  wrapped  about  their  roots  with  damp  moss.  At  the  end 
of  their  train  journey,  the  farmer  places  the  bundles,  roots  down,  in  a 
pail  of  water  and  takes  them  to  the  land  to  be  planted.  If  this  is  an 
open  field,  furrows  five  feet  apart  are  ploughed  and  the  little  trees  set 
out  five  feet  apart  along  the  furrows.  When  the  land  is  rough,  holes  are 
dug  with  a spade  about  five  feet  apart  each  way,  for  the  tree-babies’ 
new  homes.  When  planted  thickly  in  this  fashion  the  trees  do  not 
bush  out  but  grow  into  tall  straight  clean  sticks  of  timber. 

In  their  Geography  Library  Books  the  children  wrote  a story  be- 
ginning: “Once  upon  a time  I was  a great  white  pine  forest.”  The 
story  told  how  the  trees  were  cut  by  lumbermen,  burned  by  forest  fires, 
and  destroyed  by  insects,  until  scarcely  any  remained.  Then  it  told  how 
glad  the  few  sorrowful  old  stragglers  were  to  see  the  forestry  man  replant 
the  land  with  tree-babies.  On  the  left-hand  page  opposite  the  story  was 
drawn  a picture  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Campers. 

{All  rights  reserved) 


Nature  Study  for  March 

george  McMillan 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 

The  European  Starling  in  Canada. 

The  European  starling  which  made  its  appearance  only  recently  in 
Ontario  is  spreading  so  rapidly  through  eastern  Canada  and  is  so  notice- 
able about  farm  and  urban  buildings  that  many  inquiries  are  made 
regarding  it.  Frequently  the  starlings  are  mistaken  for  flocks  of  black- 
birds. They  are  descended  from  two  small  flocks  liberated  in  New  York 
City  in  1890  and  1891.  They  are  so  prolific  and  so  well  adapted  to  con- 
ditions in  North  America  that  they  have  extended  their  range  from  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  from  Ontario  and  Quebec 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  H.  F.  Lewis  of  the  Parks  Branch,  Ottawa, 
has  shown  that  they  first  invaded  Canada  at,  Brockville  in  1919.  A little 
later  they  came  in  by  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the  Richelieu  Valley  and 
at  points  farther  east.  These  historic  routes  of  early  warfare  are  now 
densely  populated  and  therefore  conducive  to  the  spread  of  this  bird 
which  finds  living  conditions  most  favourable  close  to  the  habitations  of 
man.  The  European  starling  is  now  a permanent  resident  of  all  the 
provinces  from  Ontario  eastward. 


The  starling  is  a 
beautiful,  neat  bird 
slightly  smaller  than 
a robin.  Its  tail  is 
square  and  very 
short  and  gives  to 
the  bird  the  appear- 
ance of  a blackbird 
with  tail  feathers 
wanting.  The  bill  is 
long,  heavy  and 
pointed,  yellow  in 
summer  and  almost 
black  in  winter.  At 
a distance  the  bird 
appears  black.  At 
close  range  it  is  green 
and  purple  and  spot- 
ted above  and  below, 
the  feather  tips  being 
silvery  in  autumn 
and  buff  in  spring. 

The  starling  flies 
with  very  rapid  wing 
beats  and  often  sails 
with  its  broad  wings 
motionless,  at  which  time  it  resembles  closely  the  purple  martin.  On 
the  ground  it  walks.  It  utters  a great  variety  of  calls  and  whistles  and 
imitates  the  songs  of  many  of  our  wild  song  birds.  When  starlings  are 
present  one  cannot  identify  other  birds  by  their  songs  with  certainty. 
They  possess  the  merit  of  singing  during  sunny  days  of  winter. 

In  summer  starlings  feed  by  preference  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks  in 
hay  fields,  pastures,  parks  or  lawns  but  venture  into  cultivated  fields  or 
open  woods  as  well.  In  autumn  many  migrate  southward.  Others  con- 


European  Starling.  Note  the  long,  pointed  bill,  short  tail 
and  somewhat  spotted  body.  (Photograph  of  mounted 
specimen). 
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gregate  in  large  or  small  flocks  often  in  or  about  cities  or  towns  where 
buildings  afford  shelter  at  night  and  garbage  dumps  and  gardens  food 
during  the  day.  Flocks  of  several  hundred  each  may  be  seen  at  Hamilton 
any  day  in  winter  feeding  on  garbage  or  plant  remains  in  the  marsh  or 
on  grasses  projecting  above  the  snow  on  southern  hillsides. 

The  starling  is  omnivorous.  Slightly  more  than  half  its  food  is  of 
animal  origin  and  includes  beetles,  bugs,  ants,  cutworms,  spiders,  centi- 
pedes, snails,  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds  and  even  carrion.  It  eats 
grain  of  various  kinds,  tender  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  such  as 
cherries,  mulberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  currants  and  wild 
fruits. 

A glance  at  the  bill-of-fare  given  above  shows  that  the  starling 
destroys  many  injurious  insects.  Only  a small  part  of  its  food  consists 
of  beneficial  insects  or  cultivated  fruit.  When  not  present  in  great  num- 
bers, therefore,  this  bird  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial.  As  its  numbers 
increase,  however,  it  has  a tendency  to  visit  orchards  in  flocks,  devour 
cherries  and  injure  other  ripening  fruit  by  picking  holes  in  it.  In  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  where  they  have  become  numerous  they  enter 
into  serious  competition  with  native  birds  for  food  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  a diet  of  grain  and  vegetables.  In  the  Hamilton 
district  many  trees  and  grape  vines  which  formerly  provided  fruit  for 
robins  and  flickers  which  remain  in  small  numbers  throughout  the 
winter  are  now  stripped  of  their  fruit  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  starling  nests  in  boxes  and  tree-cavities  and  thus  tends  to  replace 
desirable  native  species,  the  flicker,  bluebird,  purple  martin,  etc.  It  is 
pugnacious  and  drives  out  the  weaker  species  and  wantonly  destroys 
their  eggs  and  young.  It  is  too  vigorous  and  wary  to  be  exterminated. 
Like  the  house  sparrow  it  is  here  to  stay  and  little  can  be  done  to  control 
either  its  numbers  or  the  extension  of  its  range. 

Form  IV.  (Grades  7 & 8)  The  skunk  cabbage. 

Late  in  March  or  during  the  early  weeks  of  April  this  plant  may  be 
found  in  southern  Canada  growing  in  the  cold,  black  soil  of  bogs  and 
other  wet  places.  It  is  the  earliest  of  our  flowering  plants.  With  a spade 
we  shall  dig  up  one  or  two  plants  by  the  root  and  wash  them  in  prepar- 
ation for  our  lesson. 

How  is  the  plant  fitted  to  survive?  At  this  season  we  find  that  the 
chief  part  above  the  ground  is  the  flower.  The  leaves,  which  are  just 
peeping  through  the  ground,  will  unfold  and  expand  when  the  flower  has 
partly  decayed.  The  flower  is  unusual  and  beautiful  in  structure  and 
appearance.  To  understand  its  structure  we  should  remember  that  it  is 
adapted  in  a peculiar  way  to  have  its  pollen  dispersed.  When  found  in 
large  numbers  the  skunk  cabbage  emits  sufficient  skunk-like  or  putrid 
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odour  to  attract  one’s  attention,  although  at  no  time  is  it  very  marked. 
Notice  the  odour  of  the  flower  at  hand.  Why  should  an  attractive  flower 
produce  such  stench?  To  certain  insects  which  feed  on  carrion  such  vile 
odours  as  these  are  indicative  of  food  and  are  attractive.  These  insects 
appear  early  in  spring  to  search  for  decaying  bodies  of  animals  which 
perished  during  the  winter  and  they  visit  the  skunk  cabbage.  As  they 
go  about  from  flower  to  flower  the  pollen  sticks  to  them  and  is  trans- 
ferred. Thus  cross-pollination  is  effected.  Name  flowers  which  attract 
insects  by  odours  pleasant  to  man. 

Observe  the  dainty-shell- 
like  structure  of  the  hood 
or  spathe  with  its  incurved 
horn  above.  Notice  the 
beautiful  colours  of  this 
hood,  dark  purple  mottled 
and  striped  with  yellow. 

Does  the  flower  not  resem- 
ble in  colour  a piece  of  flesh 
such  as  carrion  insects  seek? 

It  lies  close  to  the  ground, 
too,  like  an  object  in  decay. 

The  large  hood  incloses  a 
short,  fleshy  stalk  which 
bears  many  florets.  Those 
who  have  searched  for 
carrion  insects  in  decaying 
flesh  know  that  they  creep 
into  the  dark,  secluded  The  skunk  cabbage  in  bloom,  showing  spathe  and 
places  for  food  and  hiding,  flowers  within.  Enlarged  drawing  of  a floret  below. 
With  a pencil  trace  the  path  , 

which  an  insect  would  probably  take  in  visiting  the  darker  recesses 
of  this  flower.  What  parts  of  the  little  flower  stalk  would  be  touched 
by  its  body  as  it  crept  into  the  cavity  and  explored  the  crevices? 
Of  what  benefit  is  this  arrangement  to  the  plant? 

We  shall  break  away  part  of  the  hood  and  see  the  fleshy  flower  stalk 
and  its  numerous  florets.  How  many  florets  are  there?  How  are  they 
arranged  on  the  stem?  Are  they  united  or  separate?  Several  are  removed 
for  examination  by  the  pupils.  Find  the  width,  depth,  shape  and  colour 
of  each.  How  many  sepals  can  be  found?  Are  they  united  or  separate? 
Remove  these  and  locate  the  four  stamens.  Note  that  they  surround  the 
pistil  with  its  small  stigma  at  the  summit.  To  see  the  base  of  the  pistil 
we  shall  cut  the  flower  stalk  lengthwise  and  find  it  embedded  in  the 
fleshy  stem.  Here  the  seeds  are  produced  when  the  flower  dies. 
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To  understand  why  the  flower  bloomed  so  early  examine  the  fleshy 
rootstock  to  which  are  attached  many  coarse,  fibrous  roots.  During  the 
summer  this  underground  stem  becomes  fleshy  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  food  stored  in  it.  This  food  is  used  rapidly  in  spring  to  pro- 
duce the  flower  and,  later  the  leaves.  What  is  the  advantage  to  the  plant 
of  blooming  so  early? 

The  fleshy  leaves  unfold  late  in  April  or  in  May.  Because  they  are 
coarse  like  the  leaves  of  cabbages  they  have  merited  for  the  plant  its 
name  in  part.  The  fresh,  tender  foliage  of  spring  might  prove  to  be 
delectable  to  cattle  were  it  not  for  the  stinging,  acid  juices  within  which 
protect  it.  Let  us  watch  for  the  leaves  and  examine  another  plant  when 
they  unfold. 

Suggestions  for  bird  study  . 

Let  us  not  forget  to  begin  our  bird  chart  early  or  we  may  lose  records 
of  the  winter  birds.  Two  or  three  minutes  daily  devoted  to  bird  observ- 
ations immediately  after  the  opening  exercises  will  arouse  interest  in 
this  branch  of  study.  In  addition  to  class  records  on  the  wall  the  pupils 
may  keep  individual  accounts  in  their  note  books.  We  may  expect  the 
birds  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  The  horned  lark,  crow,  bronze  grackle 
or  blackbird,  robin,  bluebird  and  song  sparrow  will  be  with  us  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Let  us  also  watch  for  the  European  starling,  the 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks  and  the  many  winter  birds  which  have  not  yet 
returned  to  the  north.  What  a list  we  may  record  before  the  month 
c loses ! 

If  new  bird  houses  are  to  be  erected  this  year,  they  should  be  placed 
securely  in  position  early  in  March  so  that  they  may  become  weather 
stained  and  appear  to  be  a permanent  part  of  the  natural  surroundings 
of  the  birds  when  they  arrive.  A robin’s  shelter  or  a bluebird’s  house 
on  the  school  grounds  may  reward  both  teacher  and  pupils  richly  for 
their  pains.  Many  houses  fail  to  attract  birds  because  they  are  too 
loosely  assembled,  they  are  of  improper  dimensions,  the  opening  is 
unsuitable  in  size  or  position  or  they  have  been  erected  in  undesirable 
places.  Children  sometimes  expect  the  robin  to  nest  in  a cavity  rather 
than  on  an  open  shelf.  When  deciding  on  the  type  of  house  for  a particu- 
lar bird,  find  what  kind  of  nesting  place  the  bird  chooses  in  nature  and 
try  to  provide  that  which  it  prefers.  Persons  interested  in  bird  houses 
may  find  in  Bird  Houses  and  their  Occupants  by  P.  A.  Taverner,  reliable 
instructions  respecting  the  construction  and  placing  of  them.  This 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained,  free  on  request,  from  the  Parks  Branch, 
Ottawa. 
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CHICKADEE  AND  WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 


This  illustration  of  two  of  our  commonest  winter  birds  is  reproduced  from  the 
original  painting  by  Allan  Brooks,  which  forms  part  of  the  Wallace  Havelock 
Robb  collection  of  Brooks’s  paintings  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Extension:  University  of  Toronto 


Agriculture  for  March 


A.  B.  C.  THROOP 
Renfrew  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School 

Seed  and  Seed  Germination 

A SEED  is  a minute  dormant  plant.  It  will  awaken  when  it  is 
given  proper  conditions  of  warmth,  moisture  and  air.  Here  are 
some  experiments  to  determine  these  proper  conditions. 

Experiment  I. — Put  seeds  of  corn,  garden  peas,  and  beans  to  soak. 
Next  day,  two  hours  earlier  in  the  day,  put  a duplicate  lot  of  seeds  to 
soak.  When  this  second  lot  of  seeds  has  soaked  two  hours,  you  will  have 
two  lots  of  soaked  seeds  of  each  kind,  one  of  which  has  soaked  wenty- 
four  hours  and  the  other  two  hours.  Take  these  seeds  from  the  water, 
and  dry  them  by  gently  patting  them  in  a cloth.  Place  them  in  dry 
bottles,  putting  in  enough  to  cover  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles;  cork  the 
bottles.  Label  the  bottles;  and  let  them  stand  in  a warm  place  for  several 
days. 

Observation — Observe  the  seeds  from  day  to  day.  Do  those  in  both 
bottles  germinate?  From  your  observation,  would  you  consider  it 
necessary  that  seeds  receive  sufficient  moisture  to  soak  them  through? 
From  our  work  on  soil,  especially  on  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  how 
can  we  insure  the  sufficient  soaking  of  seed  when  planted? 

Experiment  II. — Soak  some  beans,  peas  or  corn  for  twenty-four 
hours;  dry  them  with  a cloth.  In  a one  half-pint  bottle  place  enough  of 
them  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Fill  another  bottle  two-thirds 
full.  Cork  and  stand  in  warm  place  for  several  days. 

Observations — Why  do  the  seeds  in  the  nearly  filled  bottle  not  ger- 
minate? 

Experiment  III. — Carefully  remove  the  cork  from  the  above  bottle 
with  the  larger  number  of  seeds  and  insert  a lighted  match.  What  hap- 
pens? Again  from  our  work  on  soils,  how  can  we  insure  the  planted  seed 
of  sufficient  air? 

Experiment  IV. — Fill  a tin  can  with  wet  sand  and  another  with 
clay  which  has  been  wet  and  stirred  while  wet.  Plant  to  the  depth  of 
one-half  inch  several  kernels  of  corn  in  each  can.  Keep  them  moistened 
each  day.  What  happens?  Why  do  not  the  seeds  planted  in  the  puddled 
clay  germinate? 

Experiment  V. — Plant  seed  of  corn  and  beans  in  each  of  two  con- 
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tainers.  Set  one  in  a cold  place,  and  keep  the  other  in  a warm  place  and 
note  results. 

From  the  above  experiments  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  answer,  what 
are  the  proper  conditions  of  warmth,  moisture  and  air? 

Testing  seeds  for  germinating  power  is  a very  important  part  of  the 
work  on  seeds.  Every  pupil  should  make  a test,  either  by  the  plate,  rag 
doll,  or  by  actual  planting  method,  all  of  which  have  been  discussed  in 
a former  issue.  This  is  a very  good  home  project. 

Seed  Judging.  Each  pupil  should  have  a copy  of  The  Seeds  Act  1928, 
which  may  be  had  gratis  from  the  Publication  Branch,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  and  should  be  familiar  with  what  is  meant  by 
Registered  No.  I,  No.  II,  etc.,  also  No.  I,  No.  II,  etc.,  both  of  common 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  and  the  grass  seeds.  He  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  way  imported  alfalfa  and  clovers  are  stained, 
to  protect  the  buyer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  seed  act  changes 
from  year  to  year  in  some  respects:  in  the  1927  issue  only  six  weeds  were 
listed  as  primary  noxious  weeds;  in  the  1928  issue  nine  weeds  are  listed 
as  primary  noxious,  and  perhaps  in  the  1929  issue  there  will  be  seven  or 
eleven.  The  reason  for  this  change  from  year  to  year  is,  briefly,  this.  The 
Advisory  Seed  Board,  which  meets  annually  to  recommend  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  regulations  to  be  established  under  the  Seeds 
Act,  takes  into  consideration  the  available  domestic  and  foreign  seed  sup- 
plies when  setting  the  seed  grade  standards.  The  classification  of  primary 
noxious  weed  seeds  was  lowered  to  six  in  number  in  1927,  to  make 
possible  the  grading  of  sufficient  clover  seed  to  meet  the  Canadian  market 
demand.  In  1928,  with  a larger  supply  of  seed  available,  three  secondary 
noxious  weed  seeds  were  transferred  to  the  primary  noxious  class,  thus 
causing  the  grade  standard  to  be  raised.  The  seed  grades  are  based  on 
the  quality  of  seed  produced  by  the  growers,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  improved 
and  a steady  volume  maintained,  the  standards  for  the  seed  grades  under 
the  Seeds  Act  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised  accordingly. 

Seed  Judging. 

As  good  animals  are  the  basis  of  good  stock  farming,  so  good  seed  is 
the  basis  of  good  grain  farming.  To  be  a good  stockman  one  must  be  a 
good  judge,  and  to  be  a good  grain  grower  one  must  be  a judge  of  seed. 

The  score  card  is  of  assistance.  It  is  for  the  special  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  main  points  which  should  be  considered  in  judging,  and 
to  indicate  approximately  the  relative  value  of  these  points.  As  the 
pupil  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  work  the  score  card  should  be 
abolished.  Below  is  a score  card  for  oats  and  what  is  meant  by  its  various 
points. 
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Score  Card 


Germinating  power 20  points 

Size  and  plumpness 20  “ 

Freedom  from  foreign  seeds 20  “ 

Thinness  of  hull 25  “ 

Purity  of  variety 15  “ 

Total 100  " 


1.  Germinating  power — In  oats  this  will  be  indicated  chiefly  by  the 
absence  of  any  mouldy  smell,  dullness  of  colour;  or  a greenness  of  colour 
indicating  immaturity. 

2.  Size  and  plumpness — The  kernels  should  be  of  uniform  good  size 
for  the  variety  and  well  filled  out,  indicating  capacity  to  produce  vigorous 
young  plants.  There  should  also  be  an  absence  of  any  double  oats  or 
small  pin  oats. 

3.  Thinness  of  hull — In  judging  oats,  quality  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined better  by  thinness  of  hull,  than  by  weight  per  measured  bushel. 
Sometimes  samples  with  very  thick  hulls  are  heavy  in  weight  per  bushel, 
and  sometimes  the  opposite  is  true.  Often  very  plump  appearing  oats 
have  a very  thick  hull  and  sometimes  the  opposite  is  true.  The  judge 
should  always  select  at  random  a dozen  or  so  kernels  from  each  entry 
and  remove  the  hulls  from  these,  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
proportion  of  hull  to  kernel  and  the  thickness  and  toughness  of  hull. 
Thick  tough-hulled  oats,  even  though  they  may  have  large  kernels,  are 
hard  for  animals  to  masticate  and  hence  have  a low  feeding  value. 
Varieties  having  this  characteristic  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 

4.  Freedom  from  foreign  seeds — This  means  freedom  from  weed 
seeds  or  seed  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  cannot  be  judged  at  a glance. 
At  least  a portion  of  each  lot  of  seed  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
so  that  the  judge  may  know  exactly  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  foreign 
seeds  are  in  it. 

5.  Purity  of  variety — This  means  that  the  sample  should  be  free 
from  kernels  of  other  varieties  of  oats.  The  presence  of  mixture  will  be 
indicated  chiefly  by  difference  in  shape,  colour,  and  size  of  kernel. 

The  above  score  card  and  explanation  of  its  main  points  is  an 
example  of  all  seed  judging.  The  score  cards  and  explanation  df  points 
of  all  seeds  to  be  judged  should  be  before  the  pupil.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  any  text  on  seed  judging,  or  from  Bulletin  338,  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eggs  and  Their  Care 

Artificial  Incubation — Where  more  than  100  chicks  are  wanted,  an 
incubator  as  a rule  will  be  found  an  asset. 
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The  best  location  for  the  incubator  is  a well  ventilated  cellar  which 
has  a fairly  even  temperature;  fresh  air  is  necessary;  but  draughts  should 
be  avoided.  In  operating  the  incubator  there  are  several  considerations 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

1.  Heat — There  are  two  kinds  of  thermometers  in  use,  those  that 
hang  up  and  those  that  stand;  usually  102^  degrees  is  recommended 
for  the  standing  and  103  degrees  for  the  hanging  thermometers.  It  has 
been  found  better  in  many  cases  to  take  an  objective  of  101  or  102  degrees, 
and  if  the  machine  creeps  up  a degree  there  is  no  cause  to  worry. 

In  starting  a machine  run  it  for  several  days  without  the  eggs  so  as 
to  insure  good  regulation. 

2.  Moisture — Climatic  conditions  in  most  parts  of  Canada  are  such 
as  to  make  it  advisable  to  supply  moisture.  A relative  humidity  of 
from  5'0  to  60  inside  the  egg  chamber  is  desirable.  Moisture  checks  the 
undue  evaporation  of  the  eggs.  Where  there  is  no  hygrometer  to  register 
the  humidity,  a fair  indication  can  be  ascertained  by  watching  the  air 
cell.  At  the  7th  day  the  air  space  ought  to  be  about  1/8  the  size  of  the 
egg,  and  on  the  sixteenth  about  X • 

Moisture  can  be  applied  in  a pan  beneath  the  egg  tray,  or  in  some 
makes  of  machines  a wet  sponge  can  be  placed  above  the  hot  pipes. 

Cooling  and  turning — F.rom  the  second  to  the  seventeenth  day  the 
eggs  should  be  turned  twice  a day  and  cooled  once. 

Testing — The  test  for  fertility  should  take  place  on  the  7th  day.  At 
this  time,  as  the  eggs  are  held  before  a light,  the  infertile  eggs  will  appear 
clear,  while  the  fertile  eggs  will  show  a dark  spot  with  veins  radiating 
from  it.  The  test  for  dead  germs  takes  place  on  the  fourteenth  day.  At 
this  test  the  egg  with  a live  germ  will  have  much  the  same  appearance 
3s  on  the  seventh,  except  that  the  germ  will  be  larger  and  darker  and 
the  air  space  larger.  The  dead  germ  will  appear  not  to  have  developed, 
it  may  also  be  stuck  to  the  shell,  and  look  like  a red  streak  or  as  it  is 
called,  a blood  ring. 

The  candling  of  eggs. — Eggs  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  food 
products  to  grade.  Their  external  appearance  gives  little  indication  as 
to  their  relative  fitness  for  food. 

Fortunately  an  egg  is  semi-transparent  when  held  before  a light  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  permits,  if  carefully  rotated,  of  even  minor  defects 
being  seen. 

Each  egg  in  commercial  work  must  be  passed  separately  and  with  a 
quick  turning  movement  before  the  light. 

' ; The  size  of  the  air  cell,  the  consistency  of  the  albumen,  the  colour 
and  mobility  of  the  yolk,  and  the  general  transparency  of  the  whole  egg 
ate  the  factors  most  generally  recognized  as  determining  quality. 
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The  contents  of  an  egg,  just  laid,  completely  fills  the  shell,  but  as 
cooling  takes  place  contraction  occurs,  and  an  air  space  is  formed  in  the 
large  end. 


Standards  for  Canadian  eggs. 


Classes 

Fresh  gathered 

Storage 

Grades 

Specials 

Extras 

Extras 

No.  l’s 

No.  l’s 

No.  2’s 

No.  2’s 

Cracked  and 
Dirties 


No.  1 ’s 
No.  2’s 


Specials  may  be  defined  as  eggs  of  uniform  size,  weighing  over  25  ozs. 
to  the  dozen,  absolutely  clean,  sound  in  shell,  air  space  not  over  3/16  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  white  of  egg  firm,  and  yolk  dimly  visible:  free  from 
blood  clots. 

Extras  are  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen,  clean,  sound  in 
shell,  air  space  less  than  3/8  inch  in  depth,  white  firm,  yolk  slightly  visible. 

No.  1 's — Eggs  weighing  at  least  23  ozs.  to  the  dozen,  clean,  sound  in 
shell,  air  space  less  than  inch,  white  reasonably  firm;  yolk  quite 
visible  but  mobile,  not  stuck  to  shell,  cell  not  necessarily  stationary. 

No.  2's — Eggs  clean,  sound  in  shell,  may  contain  weak,  watery  eggs 
with  heavy  yolks. 

Cracked  and  Dirties  to  be  the  same  as  for  grades  in  fresh  gathered, 
except  that  the  terms  referring  to  soundness  and  cleanliness  are  not  to 
apply. 

Pullet  eggs — Eggs  which  fall  short  of  special  or  extra  grades  only  in 
weight.  Pullet  specials  to  weigh  at  least  23  ozs.  to  the  dozen;  pullet 
extras  to  weigh  at  least  20  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  have  an  egg  grading  regulation:  (1)  To 
the  producer  (2)  to  the  consumer?  Why  were  not  the  eggs  of  the  highest 
quality  called  No.  l’s  instead  of  specials? 

Care  of  eggs — The  nests  should  be  clean.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
twice  a day  and  placed  in  clean  containers. 

The  room  should  be  cool,  not  higher  than  sixty  degrees  if  possible. 

Eggs  should  not  be  exposed  to  bad  odours,  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  sun.  They  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible. 

Egg  Preservatives. — The  underlying  principle  in  the  preservation 
of  eggs  is  the  prevention  of  bacteria  from  entering  the  egg.  Until  com- 
paratively recently  the  housewife  did  this  by  “packing”  the  eggs  in 
salt,  sand,  or  even  sawdust,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 

To-day,  commercially,  eggs  are  kept  in  cold  storage.  This  keeps  the 
eggs  at  a temperature  too  low  for  bacteria  to  develop,  and  eggs  can  be 
kept  by  this  means  for  indefinite  periods  with  very  little  deterioration. 
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Lime-water  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  home 
preservation  of  eggs.  The  method  of  using  is  as  follows: 

Add  1 pound  of  freshly  burnt  quick-lime  to  5 gallons  of  water.  After 
the  mixture  has  been  well  stirred  for  a few  hours,  allow  to  settle.  The 
supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  poured  over  the  eggs,  which  have 
been  placed  in  a crock  or  other  water-tight  container.  The  eggs  used 
should  of  course  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  should  be  kept  covered  at  all 
times  with  the  liquid. 

Water  glass.  Next  to  lime  water,  comes  water  glass  (sodium  silicate). 
Add  2 to  5 pounds  sodium  silicate  to  10  gallons  of  water,  and  keep  eggs 
covered  as  in  the  limewater.  Both  these  preservatives  give  better  results 
if  the  storing  is  done  in  a cool  place. 

References  : — 

Lippincott:  Poultry  production , Lea  & Febiger. 

Goodrich:  First  Book  of  Farming , Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 

Bulletin  329:  Farm  Poult/y , Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Exhibition  Circular  No.  42:  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

Exhibition  Circular  No.  2,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 
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The  Primary  Department 


ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Reading 

LITTLE  THINGS 

1.  Two  men  were  at  work  one  day  in  a shipyard.  They  were  hewing  a piece  of 
timber  to  put  into  a ship.  It  was  a small  piece  and  npt  worth  much.  As  they  cut  off 
the  chips,  they  found  a worm,  a little  worm  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  the  wood. 

2.  “This  wood  is  wormy,  ” said  one;  “shall  we  put  it  in?  " 

3.  “I  don’t  know:  yes,  I think  it  may  go  in:  it  will  never  be  seen,  of  course." 

4.  “Yes;  but  there  may  be  other  worms  in  it,  and  these  may  increase,  and  injure 
the  ship." 

5.  “No,  I think  not.  To  be  sure  the  wood  is  not  worth  much;  but  I do  not  wish 
to  lose  it.  Come,  never  mind  the  worm,  we  have  seen  but  one;  put  it  in. " 

6.  So  the  wormy  piece  of  wood  was  put  in.  The  ship  was  made,  and  she  looked  very 
noble,  indeed.  She  went  to  sea  and  for  a number  of  years  did  well. 

7.  But  it  was  found,  on  a distant  voyage,  that  she  grew  weak  and  rotten.  Her 
timbers  were  found  to  be  much  eaten  by  worms. 

8.  The  captain  tried  to  get  her  home,  but  she  sprang  a leak.  She  filled  with  water 
and  soon  after  sank  with  most  of  the  crew  and  all  the  goods  on  board. 

9.  You  see  that  a fine  ship  and  many  lives  may  be  lost  through  a little  worm! 

10.  And  how  much  evil  may  a man  do  when  he  does  a small  wrong,  as  he  did  who 
put  the  wormy  timber  into  the  ship! 

■ — First  Book — Ontario  Readers. 

I 

Experiences  in  Thought  Interpretation  and  Expression. 

1.  Give  the  children  the  opportunity  of  working  through  the  whole 
story,  themselves,  from  the  book,  or  from  typewritten  sheets. 

When  finished,  pupils  may  close  their  eyes,  think  about  the  story  and 
open  them  to  re-read  parts,  if  necessary. 

2.  Ask  for  volunteers  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words. 

3.  Why  not  let  each  story-teller  who  wishes , tell  the  whole  story? 

4.  If  a story-teller  becomes  Miss  Forgetful  or,  Master  Forgetful, 
other  children  are  free  to  offer  suggestions. 

5.  The  teacher  may  then  question  for  thought,  with  open  books  to 
be  used  if  necessary. 

(а)  How  many  people  are  in  this  story,  as  told  in  your  Readers? 

(The  story-teller  and  the  two  men.) 

(б)  Encourage  pupils  to  volunteer  to  take  each  of  the  three  parts. 
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6.  As  a Play. 

(a)  Pupils  to  read  aloud  and  to  respond  as  teacher  questions  for 
thought. 

( b ) The  Story-Teller  reads  aloud  from  "Two  men  were  at  work. — ” 
to  "in  the  wood. ” 

(c)  A pupil  for  the  first  man  reads,  "This  wood  is  wormy.  Shall  we 
we  put  it  in?” 

(d)  A pupil  for  the  other  man  reads,  "I  don’t  know;  yes,  I think  it 
may  go  in:  it  will  never  be  seen,  of  course.  ” 

(e)  The  first  man: 

"Yes;  but  there  may  be  other  worms  in  it,  and  these  may  increase 
and  injure  the  ship.” 

(/)  The  other  man: 

"No,  I think  not.  To  be  sure,  the  wood  is  not  worth  much;  but 
I do  not  wish  to  lose  it.  Come,  never  mind  the  worm,  we  have 
seen  but  one;  put  it  in.  ” 

(g)  The  Story-Teller  reads  aloud,  "So  the  wormy  piece  of  wood  was 
put  in. 

The  ship  was  made,  and  she  looked  very  noble  indeed. 

She  went  to  sea,  and  for  a number  of  years  did  well. 

But  it  was  found,  on  a distant  voyage,  that  she  grew  weak  and 
rotten. 

Her  timbers  were  found  to  be  much  eaten  by  worms. 

The  captain  tried  to  get  her  home,  but  she  sprang  a leak. 

She  filled  with  water  and  soon  after  sank,  with  most  of  the  crew 
and  all  the  goods  on  board.  ” 

7.  Different  pupils  may  take  these  parts.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
pupil-listeners  have  their  books  closed. 

8.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  the  development  in  the  children  of  the 
power  to  interpret  the  story,  to  tell  the  story  fluently,  and  connectedly, 
and  completely,  with  the  facts  arranged  in  correct  sequence. 

9.  There  should  he  no  pointing  of  the  moral  in  the  interpretation. 

This  i$  a lesson  of  trust.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  Story-Teller 
in  dramatizing  stopped  at  the  phrase  "and  all  the  goods  on  board.” 

If  the  pupils  have  not  interpreted  the  meaning  then,  the  additional 
moralizing  will  not  enlighten  them.  Hence  we  omit  the  paragraph 
beginning,  "You  see — ” to  "the  wormy  timber  into  the  ship.” 

10.  Success  is  based  on  the  atmosphere  which  emanates  from  the 
teacher’s  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
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II 

Pre-Requisites  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Selection 
“Little  Things”. 

A 

1.  Do  you  remember  the  story  entitled,  “The  Honest  Woodman”, 
in  the  First  Book , p.  66? 

2.  Tell  us  why  he  was  spoken  of  as  honest? 

3.  Who  remembers  the  gem  in  the  Reader,  beginning,  “Dare  to  be 
true,”  etc? 

4.  A pupil  quotes,  “Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a lie.” 

B 

1.  Another  story  in  our  reader  begins  with  the  title,  “The  Honest  — 

2.  Who  can  finish? 

3.  “The  Honest  Indian”. 

4.  Tell  the  story  to  us. 

5.  What  does  he  mean  when  he  says,  “There  are  two  men  inside  me”? 

6.  To  which  one  did  he  truly  listen? 

7.  Was  he  right? 

8.  We  learned  a Memory  Gem  which  begins  this  way, — “You  never 
know,  you  cannot  guess,  etc.” 

9.  Who  will  say  it,  in  full? 

10.  You  never  know,  you  cannot  guess 
What  harm  a little  lie  may  do; 

There’s  just  one  way  that’s  safe  and  sure, 

And  that  is  just  be  always  true.  ” 

11.  Which  part  of  the  gem  do  you  like  best?  And  you?  And,  etc. 

12.  I think  as  some  of  you  do, — “just  be  always  true.  ” 

C 

1.  Preliminary  ideas  conveyed  by  these  phrases,  which  are  written 
on  the  blackboard,  one  at  a time. 

2.  Clarify  ideas,  and  have  the  pupils  use  these  in  spoken  language. 

3.  Phrases:— shipyard;  hewing;  a piece  of  timber;  half-an-inch  long; 
increase;  injure;  looked  very  noble;  the  crew;  distant  voyage;  sprang  a 
leak;  on  board. 

Literature 

The  poem,  “Spring  Waking”,  by  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay,  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Ontario  Readers.  It  is  suggested 
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that  another  of  her  enchanting  poems,  a fairy  one,  entitled,  “The  Wish” 
be  developed  with  the  primary  pupils. 

This  poem  is  in  the  collection,  entitled,  “ The  Shining  Ship  and  Other 
Verse  for  Children” , published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 


The  Wish 

I 

A Leprecaun-fairy  was  pegging  some  shoes, 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

With  long  curly  toes,  like  the  court-fairies  use, 

All  red  like  the  sumach,  in  pairs  made  of  twos — 

“For  fear  they’d  be  lonely!”  said  he. 

II 

“O  Shoemaker  green,  I have  spied  on  you  thrice! 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

I have  called  your  name  once,  I have  called  your  name  twice, 
And  now,  Mr.  Leprecaun,  pay  me  my  price!” 

“Ah,  sure,  if  ye  wish  it,”  said  he. 


IV 

“And  what  if  I wish  for  a big,  golden  ball? 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

And  what  if  I wish  for  the  blue  sky  to  fall? 

And  what  if  I wish  for  the  great  world-and-all? — -” 
“Just  be  pleasin’  your  fancy!”  said  he. 


VI 

“And  how  if  you  wanted  a million  of  things? 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

If  you  longed  for  the  rainbow  and  wished  you  had  wings, 
And  a gown  of  pink  velvet  and  taffy  on  strings?” 

“Sure,  I think  I’d  go  crazy!”  said  he. 

VII 

“ ’Tis  plain  ye  can’t  choose,”  said  the  Leprecaun  Green, 
(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

“So,  since  I’ve  no  time  for  a shiftless  colleen, 

Sure,  I ’ll  give  ye  these  shoes  with  a wish  in  between — 
Ye’ll  find  it  there — maybe!”  said  he. 
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VIII 

Ochone,  and  Ochone!  He  was  up  and  away! 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

And  red  as  the  sumach  the  fairy  shoes  lay 
With  the  wish  in  between — and  one  fortunate  day, 

“ 'Tis  the  one  wish  I wanted '/”  said  she. 

— I.  E.  Mackay. 


"The  Wish” — A Few  Suggestions. 

I 

1.  Do  you  remember  something  of  the  lovely  poem,  "Spring 
Waking”?  Tell  us  about  it. 

2.  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay,  the  author,  has  written  another 
beautiful  poem  called  "The  Wish”. 

3.  Did  you  ever  make  a wish? 

4.  Do  you  remember  the  rhyme: 

“Star  light,  star  bright, 

First  star  I ’ve  seen  to-night, 

Wish  I may,  wish  I might 
Have  the  wish  I wish  to-night!” 

5.  When  you  have  had  chicken  for  dinner,  did  you  ever  get  the 
wishbone? 

6.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

7.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  of  wishing? 

II 

1.  In  a country  across  the  ocean,  called  Ireland,  some  say  that  if  you 
see  a fairy  three  times,  you  will  get  your  wish. 

2.  The  poem,  "The  Wish”,  tells  of  a sweet,  little  Irish  girl,  (a  colleen, 
they  call  her),  who  saw  a fairy  three  times. 

3.  Shall  we  see  if  she  got  her  wish? 

4.  There  is  a new  word  in  this  poem — leprecaun — (write  on  the 
blackboard).  A leprecaun-fairy  means  a fairy-shoemaker,  one  who 
makes  shoes. 

III 

1.  Natural,  easy,  informal  reading  or  reciting  of  the  poem  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  Pupils  may  use  prepared  copies  of  the  poem. 

3.  Refer  to  the  question  number  three,  in  section  two. 

4.  Do  you  know? 

5.  If  the  majority  do  not  know,  read  aloud  again,  before  the  answer 
is  taken. 
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IV 

1.  The  first  verse  is  read  aloud  again  by  the  teacher,  who  has 
suggested  that  the  children  listen  for  music  and  for  rhyme. 

2.  What  pictures  do  you  see? 

3.  What  did  the  little  Irish  girl,  or  “colleen”  find  the  fairy  doing? 

4.  Say  “leprecaun-fairy  ” and  then  use  the  word  we  would  use  instead 
of  “leprecaun”. 

5.  What  does  “pegging  some  shoes”  mean? 

6.  Make  the  sound  of  the  “pegging”  of  the  “leprecaun-fairy”  as 
he  was  “pegging  some  shoes.” 

7.  Tell  us  what  the  shoes  looked  like. 

8.  Close  your  eyes  and  see  the  picture  of  the  leprecaun-fairy  at  work. 

9.  See  the  shoes,  their  shape,  their  colour. 

10.  Why  did  the  fairy-shoemaker  make  them  “in  pairs  made  of  twos”? 

11.  Be  ready  to  draw,  using  your  crayola,  the  pictures  in  this  stanza. 

12.  Who  will  read  this  verse  aloud,  so  well  that  we  shall  see  pictures 
in  our  minds? 

13.  Ear  and  eye  appeal — Pupils  look  on  the  blackboard  or  on  papers 
and  listen  as  the  next  part  is  read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 

14.  Who  spied  on  the  “Shoemaker  Green”? 

15.  How  many  times  did  she  see  him? 

16.  What  did  the  little  colleen  say  when  she  saw  the  fairy? 

17.  Read  the  answer  aloud  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

18.  Listen  to  this  verse: 

“And  what  if  I wish  for  a big,  golden  ball?”  etc. 

19.  Did  the  little  girl  know  what  wish  to  make? 

20.  How  do  you  know? 

21.  What  wishes  did  she  talk  about  to  the  “Shoemaker  Green”? 

22.  What  did  she  mean  when  she  said  to  him, 

“And  how  if  you  wanted  a million  of  things? 

(Tickety,  tackety,  tee!) 

If  you  longed  for  the  rainbow  and  wished  you  had  wings, 
And  a gown  of  pink  velvet  and  taffy  in  strings?” 

23.  Did  she  decide  on  a wish? 

24.  When  she  could  not  decide  for  herself,  tell  what  the  leprecaun- 
fairy  gave  her. 

25.  Did  she  get  her  wish? 

26.  What  was  the  fairy-shoemaker  doing  all  through  this  story-poem? 
Let  us  hear  him. 

27.  Who  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  beautiful  parts  in  the  poem? 

28.  Who  would  like  to  be  the  shoemaker,  and  we  shall  listen  for  the 
sound  of  the  pegging  of  the  shoes — Tickety,  tackety,  tee! 
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V 

Natural  Seat  Occupational  Expression 

1.  Using  crayola,  select  the  colours  suggested  in  this  story-poem  to 
picture 

(a)  the  leprecaun-fairy, 

( b ) the  shoes  he  was  making, 

C c ) the  little  girl, 

(d)  some  of  her  wishes, 

(e)  the  wish  she  got. 

2.  What  did  she  say  when  she  received  the  fairy  shoes?  Tell  us  in 
her  words. 

3.  Who  would  like  to  write  a story  about  the  leprecaun-fairy,  the 
little  girl  and  her  wish? 


An  Arithmetic  Play 

Note. — The  following  is  written  on  the  blackboard,  nothing  is  spoken 
— Silent  Reading. 

Blackboard 

1.  Shall  we  play  a game? 

2.  Thank  you! 

3.  You  will  find  the  directions  here. 

4.  The  name  of  our  game  is: — 

Addition  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pond 

5.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  chosen  as  the  Queen  Frog,  if  you  add  cor- 
rectly and  with  speed. 

6.  Silence!  Not  a sound! 

7.  This  is  a new  game.  You  have  not  yet  played  it. 

8.  Very  quietly,  indeed,  form  a ring  of  froggies  on  the  edge  of  the 
pond. 

9.  Where  shall  the  edge  of  the  pond  be? 

10.  Who  will  draw  a large  chalk  ring  for  the  pond  circle? 

11.  Sit  cross-legged. 

12.  The  Queen  will  be  selected  because  she  is  a rapid  adder. 

13.  (Mary  Brown  or  John  Smith,  or,  etc.,  may  be  chosen  by  the 
teacher).  Move  into  the  middle  of  the  pond,  John  Smith. 

14.  John,  give  additions,  as  8 and  9,  7 and  6,  and  so  on — different 
ones  to  each  frog. 

15.  If  an  incorrect  answer  is  given,  the  frog  stands. 

16.  (Note. — The  teacher  may  then,  advisedly,  give  these  weaker 
pupils  oral  tests  herself — a very  few.) 
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17.  {Note. — Then  if  any  be  successful  they  may  be  counted  in  with 
the  first  group;  and  the  ones  still  weak  may  “look  on”  at  the  play,  for 
enjoyment  and  relaxation,  and  perhaps,  inspiration.) 

18.  The  successful  pupils  in  Frogland,  i.e.,  the  best  adders  will  form 
two  parallel  rows,  and  have  a contest.  Who  will  be  winners? 

19.  {Note. — The  test  is  given  in  eye  problems,  as  the  former  test  was 
made  through  ear  problems.) 

20.  {Note. — The  teacher  shows  a strip  of  heavy,  white,  manilla  paper, 
which  has  been  folded  lengthwise,  and  on  which  have  been  placed 
columns  of  e.g.,  four,  five,  etc.,  addends,  written  large  with  heavy,  black 
crayon. 

The  sheet  of  paper  contains  four  different  columns,  only  one  being 
exposed  at  a time. 

There  should  be  a number  of  these  strips  on  hand.) 

21.  (The  strip  of  addends  is  shown,  so  that  the  two  corresponding 
pupils  in  each  row  see  it  at  once.) 

22.  This  is  a Flash  Game.  Which  side  will  win?  The  one  who  answers 
first  correctly  is  the  winner.  (Short  exposure.) 

23.  (The  pupils  who  answered  quickly  and  correctly  saw  this  written 
on  the  blackboard.  These  winners  are  Princesses  or  Princes. 

24.  (The  teacher  may  then  give  a column  of  six  or  more  addends  in 
an  oral  speed  test  for  these  same  pupils,  and  write  on  the  blackboard  this 
comment  for  the  winners.) 

These  winners  are  Queens  or  things. 

Geography  and  Reading 

General  Notions  of  Direction 

I 

1.  Who  can  point  to  the  north? 

2.  Who  can  bring  something  from  the  south  end  of  the  room? 

3.  Who  will  face  toward  the  east? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  direction  opposite  to  east? 

5.  If  you  were  in  another  room,  and  wished  to  know  these  directions, 
what  would  you  do? 

6.  Shall  we  try  to  learn  how  to  know  direction? 

II 

1.  Where  does  the  sun  rise? 

2.  Where  does  the  sun  set? 

3.  Does  it  always  rise  in  the  east? 

4.  Does  it  always  set  in  the  west? 
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5.  How  then  could  you  find  the  east,  no  matter  where  you  were? 

6.  How  could  you  find  the  west? 

7.  Try  to  tell  me  how  you  could  find  the  north,  if  you  knew  east  and 
west. 

Develop  concretely,  through  the  pupils’  activities  that  wdien 
facing  east  or  sunrise , the  left  arm  extended  points  to  the  north,  and  the 
right  arm  extended  points  to  the  south. 

8.  What  picture  hangs  on  the  east  wall  of  this  room? 

9.  Face  east , now  point  south,  with  the  hand  and  arm  on  the  near 
side;  point  north. 

10.  Draw  a picture  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  direction,  telling 
pupils  to  put  a tree,  or  a dog,  or  a house,  etc.  in  the  east  side,  or  in  the 
south  side,  or,  etc. 

11.  Then  place  an  electric  light  pole  on  the  west  side,  etc. 

12.  Out-of-doors. — Explain  how  we  would  be  able  to  find  the  north 
and  the  south,  by  examining  the  shadow  of  a stick,  or  pole,  or  by  noticing 
our  own  shadow  at  noon. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  poem,  "My  Shadow”  should  be  presented 
here. 

III 

1.  If  we  were  out  in  the  woods,  and  had  our  eyes  wide  open  to  see 
things,  we  would  find  that  the  soft  green  moss  always  grows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  trees.  Of  course,  this  is  a day-time  walk  in  the  woods. 

2.  What  would  we  do  at  night  when  the  sun  had  set? 

IV 

1 . Have  you  ever  noticed  a very  clear  star  in  the  northern  sky  called 
the  North  Star? 

2.  We  may  find  the  north  by  this  star. 

3.  If  you  know  where  north  is,  could  you  find  south? 

4.  A pupil  is  asked  to  walk  north  in  the  classroom  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Another  pupil  is  called  upon  to  go  south. 

6.  Yet  another  to  find  east. 

7.  Another  to  stand  in  the  west. 

8.  Choose  a pupil  for  the  centre,  to  play  a “ Pussy-in-the-Corner  ” 
direction  game. 

V 

1.  If  it  were  a cloudy  night,  and  no  stars  were  visible,  and  you  were 
not  near  any  places  that  you  knew,  how  could  you  find  direction? 

2.  A simple  explanation  of  the  compass. 
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VI 

1.  The  intermediate  positions  north-east,  south-east,  north-west  and 
south-west  may  be  successfully  developed  through  activity  plays  by  the 
children. 

2.  Streets  which  run  north  and  south. 

3.  Streets  which  run  east  and  west. 

4.  Buildings  north  of  our  school. 

5.  Buildings  east  of  our  school. 

6.  Buildings  north-east  of  our  school,  and,  etc. 

VII 

Reading  Correlation. 

The  Foolish  Weather-vane 

■ — First  Golden  Rule  Book . 

1.  A rooster  stood  on  the  top  of  a tall  steeple,  but  he  did  not  crow. 

2.  He  turned  round  and  round,  and  looked  down  at  the  little  boats  on  the  sea. 

3.  Every  morning  when  the  fishermen  went  down  to  the  sea,  they  looked  up  at  the 
rooster.  “Which  way  does  the  wind  blow? ” they  said,  and  the  weather-vane  told  them. 

4.  If  he  pointed  to  the  east,  the  men  said:  “We  must  not  go  to  sea  to-day.” 

5.  If  he  pointed  to  the  west,  they  cried:  “This  is  a good  day  to  go  fishing.  Come, 
let  us  get  the  boats  at  once!” 

6.  “The  men  do  just  as  I tell  them”,  thought  the  rooster.  This  made  him  very 
proud. 

7.  He  was  thinking  of  this  one  night,  when  the  wind  rushed  by.  “Point  west!” 
it  cried. 

8.  “Why  should  I point  west?”  thought  the  rooster.  “I  have  always  done  just 
as  the  wind  told  me.  I shall  do  so  no  longer.  I stand  here  to  tell  the  men  when  to  take 
out  their  boats.  Why  should  I obey  the  wind?” 

9.  “Point  west!”  said  the  wind,  “Point  west!”  But  the  weather-vane  turned  to 
the  east. 

10.  The  fishermen  came  down  to  the  sea,  early  in  the  morning.  They  took  out  their 
boats. 

11.  Just  then  one  of  the  men  cried:  “It  seems  like  a west  wind,  but  look!  the  rooster 
is  pointing  to  the  east.  We  must  not  go  to  sea”. 

12.  So  they  stayed  at  home  but  the  sun  was  bright  and  no  storm  came  up  all  day. 

13.  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  weather-vane? ” they  said.  “We  might  have  gone 
to  sea,  after  all.  ” 

14.  In  the  night  the  wind  cried  to  the  rooster:  “Point  east!  Point  east!  a storm  is 
coming.  ” 

15.  “No”,  said  the  rooster,  and  he  pointed  to  the  west. 

16.  The  fishermen  came  down  to  the  beach  in  the  morning,  but  only  a few  went 
out  in  their  boats. 

17.  Why  do  not  all  the  men  obey  me?”  thought  the  proud  weather-vane. 

18.  Soon  a storm  came  up,  and  the  boats  were  driven  to  the  shore. 

19.  The  men  would  have  been  drowned  if  their  friends  had  not  helped  them. 
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20.  Now  the  proud  rooster  was  sad.  “I  wish  that  I had  obeyed  the  wind,  ” said  he 
“After  this  I shall  always  do  as  I am  told.” 

21.  Foolish  little  weather-vane!  The  fishermen  never  looked  at  him  again. 

22.  They  could  not  believe  what  he  told  them. 

23.  Now  a new  weather-vane  stands  on  another  steeple,  and  the  men  look  at  him 
every  morning  for  he  always  obeys  the  wind. 


Seat  Correlation. 

1.  An  outline  of  a weather-vane,  pupils  colour. 

2.  Pupils  tell  in  which  direction  the  rooster  points. 

3.  Pupils  to  trace,  cut  and  colour,  an  outline  of  the  rooster,  when  a 
storm  is  coming. 

4.  Pupils  to  trace,  cut  and  colour,  an  outline  of  the  rooster,  on  a 
“good  day  to  go  fishing. ” 

5.  Other  correlations  may  be  the  picturing  with  crayola  of  scenes 
suggested  by  the  poems,  “Windy  Nights”,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; 
“The  Wind”  by  Christina  Rosetti;  and  “The  Night  Wind”,  by  Eugene 
Field. 


Glimpses  of  Canada 


Part  of  the  C.P.R.’s  irrigation  achievement  in  Southern  Alberta — the  Bassano  Dam  across 
the  Bow  River  near  Calgary.  See  also  on  page  706. 

Photo  by  courtesy  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Kindergarten— Primary 

LILLIAN  B.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School.  Toronto 

Incidental  Reading  Activities 

TO  establish  the  habit  of  continuous  intelligent  reading,  the  children ’s 
art  gallery  of  simple  appealing  pictures,  full  of  activity  and  imagery 
may  be  associated  with  content  study  of  short  descriptive  stories 
which  illustrate  these  pictures. 

To  stimulate  a desire  to  think  about  what  has  been  read  and  to  form 
judgment  in  the  association  of  ideas,  the  natural  play  activity  will  be — 
Find  the  picture  about  which  you  have  read. 

Familiar  Pictures 

1.  Little  Miss  Muffett. 

Did  you  ever  see  a spider?  Are  you  afraid  of  them?  I know  a little 
girl  who  had  a pretty  blue  bowl  of  food  on  her  lap,  and  as  she  was  eating 
it  a friendly  spider  came  along  and  sat  down  beside  her  and  this  little 
girl  jumped  up  and  ran  away. 

2.  Picture — Jack  and  Jill. 

A boy  and  his  sister  went  for  a visit  to  their  Grandfather’s  farm. 
He  kept  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  chickens.  One  morning  their  Grand- 
mother said,  “I  wish  I had  a pail  of  water”.  “I’ll  get  it”,  said  the 
boy.  “I’ll  go  and  help  you”,  said  his  sister.  Grandmother  stood  at  the 
door  waiting  for  them  to  come  back.  What  do  you  think  she  saw?  boy, 
girl,  pail  and  water  all  rolling  down  the  hill. 

Selected  Pictures 

3.  Spring. 

1.  A little  boy  sat  alone  on  the  porch  steps. 

2.  He  had  fed  his  rabbits  and  had  picked  up  all  the  papers  on  the 
lawn. 

3.  A big  fat  robin  hopped  across  the  grass  and  looked  at  the  little 
boy  with  one  eye. 

4.  The  boy  jumped  up,  ran  into  the  house  and  soon  came  out  with 
a cooky  pan. 

5.  He  filled  the  pan  with  cool  fresh  water  and  set  it  in  the  grass. 

6.  The  boy  went  back  to  the  porch  steps  and  waited. 

7.  Robin  Redbreast  with  a dip  of  her  beak  and  a tiny  drink  called 
“Cheer-O”  and  down  flew  another  robin  to  drink  from  the  cooky  pan. 

4.  Sunshine. 

1.  A sunbeam  got  up  early  one  morning  and  said,  “I  shall  peep  in 
somebody’s  window  and  see  if  I can  chase  the  shadows  away.  ” 
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2.  The  sunbeam  found  little  Tommy  Drowsy  fast  asleep. 

3.  It  tapped  on  his  eyelids  and  danced  on  the  bed  saying  “Wake  up”. 

4.  Little  Tommy  Drowsy  hid  his  head  under  the  bed  clothes. 

5.  “I  have  done  my  best”,  said  the  sunbeam,  “now  Tommy  will  be 
late  for  school”. 

5.  1.A  sunbeam  danced  away  over  the  tree-tops  and  peeped  in  an 
attic  window. 

2.  It  saw  a little  white  bed  on  which  Jacky  Nimble  lay  fast  asleep. 

3.  The  sunbeam  kissed  him  gently  on  both  eyelids  and  whispered 
“Wake  up”. 

4.  Up  jumped  Jacky  at  the  first  touch. 

5.  He  washed  and  dressed  himself  and  then  sat  on  a little  stool  to 
lace  his  boots. 

6.  The  chickens  were  fed.  The  dog  got  a bone.  The  cat  had  her  milk. 
Jacky  ate  his  breakfast  with  his  Daddy  and  the  teacher  at  school  said, 
“Good  morning,  never  late  Jacky  Nimble”. 

6.  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

1.  Once  upon  a time  two. fittle  children  were  lost  in  the  woods. 

2.  They  walked  on  and  on  until  at  last  they  came  to  a cottage  in 
which  lived  an  old  woman. 

3.  The  old  woman  was  kind  at  first  but  turned  out  to  be  a witch. 

4.  One  morning  the  little  girl  took  the  witch’s  wand  and  she  and  her 
brother  ran  away. 

5.  The  witch  ran  after  them  but  Gretel  waved  the  wand  and  she  and 
her  brother  turned  into  two  beautiful  swans. 

6.  They  swam  up  and  down  the  river  and  never  saw  the  witch  again. 

7.  When  night  time  came  Hansel  and  Gretel  found  their  way  home 
again. 

7.  Kittens. 

1.  Kitty  Paw-Paw  was  always  doing  something  funny. 

2.  She  climbed  up  the  table-cloth  and  put  her  nose  in  a bowl  of  fruit. 

3.  “Come  and  see  what  I have  found”  said  she  to  her  brother 
Purr-Purr. 

4.  They  saw  two  buzzing  little  fellows  walking  on  the  fruit. 

5.  The  two  kittens  put  out  each  a paw  but  they  jumped  away 
quickly  and  rolled  off  the  edge  of  the  table  to  the  floor. 

6.  “Dear  me”  said  the  old  mother  cat.  “Do  you  know  you  were 
playing  with  bees?” 

7.  “Never  touch  things  you  have  not  seen  before.  You  might  be 
sorry.  ” 

8.  Paw-Paw  and  Purr-Purr  said,  “Mother  knows  best.” 
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Stories  in  Verse 

March,  the  month  of  winds  brings  many  possibilities  for  sand-table 
plays,  nature  study  talks  and  stories  in  verse  which  suggest  topics  for 
self-expression  in  language  and  rhythm. 


1.  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb 
March  came  in, — like  a lion  he  came. 

In  oh  such  a temper,  and  oh  such  a pet. 

And  he  shook  his  great  mane  where  the  icicles  hung, 

And  he  grumbled  and  growled  at  whomever  he  met. 

Phila  Butler  Bowman. 


2.  Leaves 

Onpe  the  leaves  were  babies 
Wrapped  up  warm  and  tight 
Just  like  little  children 
In  their  beds  at  night 
Then  the  sun  awoke  them 
Taught  them  how  to  grow 
The  little  leaves  were  happy 
Swaying  to  and  fro. 

3 

I will  not  be  a selfish  child 
And  never  lend  my  toys; 

For  who  can  love  a selfish  child 
Who  will  not  share  his  joys. 

A little  child  who  always  cares 
For  no  way  but  his  own 
Will  find  at  last  that  he  is  left 
To  please  himself  alone. 

4 

“Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say? 
The  sparrow  and  the  dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush  say 
‘ I love  and  I love’. 


In  winter  they’re  silent 
The  wind  is  so  strong 
What  it  says  I don ’t  know 
But  it  sings  a loud  song. 

But  green  leaves  and  blossoms 
And  sunny  warm  weather 
And  singing  and  loving 

All  come  back  together. 

But  the  lark  is  so  brimful 
Of  gladness  and  love 
The  green  fields  below  him 
The  blue  sky  above, 

That  he  sings,  and  he  sings 
And  forever  sings  he 

‘I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me’.” 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

5 

In  Treeland,  fur  lined  overcoats 
Are  quite  the  thing,  they  say, 

And  many  of  the  little  buds 
Are  wearing  them  to-day. 

Some  of  them  wear  waterproofs 
’Till  they  begin  to  grow, 

And  all  through  winter’s  cold  and  storm 
Are  safe  from  ice  and  snow. 

Sophia  W.  Brower. 


Fairy  Fancies 

“Elsie,”  said  Mrs.  Lane,  “do  you  think  you  could  go  for  the  doctor?  Johnny  is 
worse,  and  I am  afraid  to  wait  for  father. 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Elsie,  jumping  up  willingly. 

“It  looks  as  if  it  may  snow.  Put  your  cloak  on  and  take  my  big  red  shawl;  I don’t 
like  you  to  go,  but  there  seems  no  help  for  it.” 

Elsie  was  ready  by  this  time,  and  mother  was  so  anxious  about  Johnny  that  she 
let  her  go,  watching  her  till  she  shut  the  garden  gate  and  set  off  down  the  road. 
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It  was  a lonely  walk.  After  she  passed  a few  cottages  Elsie  had  to  cross  a bit  of 
common  that  was  pretty  enough  in  summer,  but  now  looked  dreary.  She  ran  on 
quickly,  however,  thinking  of  Johnny’s  hard  breathing  and  hoping  the  doctor  would  do 
him  good.  She  was  disappointed  to  find  him  out,  but  the  maid  said  he  would  not  be 
long  and  he  should  go  as  soon  as  he  returned.  If  the  doctor  had  seen  Elsie  he  would 
not  have  allowed  her  to  go  back  alone.  It  had  grown  very  dark  and  already  a few  flakes 
of  snow  were  falling.  When  she  reached  the  common  it  was  white  with  snow,  which 
fell  thicker  and  faster.  It  made  everything  look  strange  and  she  turned  the  wrong  way, 
going  quite  away  from  home.  Her  fingers  were  numbed,  the  snow  clogged  her  feet, 
and  at  last  she  sank  down  under  a bush,  too  tired  to  try  any  more.  Snow  fell  on  her 
face,  but  she  did  not  notice  it  at  first,  till  one  flake  seemed  warm  and  to  touch  her  gently 
as  if  it  kissed  her. 

“Elsie,”  said  a voice  like  a tiny  silver  bell. 

She  started  awake  then  and  saw  the  most  lovely  little  fairy  clad  in  shimmering 
white  with  a silver  star  on  her  forehead. 

“My  name  is  Blanchette,”  said  the  fairy.  “Would  you  like  to  see  my  home?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  cried  Elsie,  starting  up;  and  the  fairy  waved  her  silver  wand,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow  appeared  a shining  crystal  chariot  drawn  by  six  winged  white 
fairy  horses.  It  was  small,  yet  Elsie  found  she  could  get  in  quite  easily;  there  were 
soft  white  rugs  to  wrap  round  her  and  she  did  not  feel  cold,  and  though  snowflakes  fell 
round  her  they  felt  like  her  mother's  kisses. 

“There  is  my  home,”  said  Blanchette.  What  Elsie  had  thought  to  be  white 
clouds  proved  to  be  a wonderful  fairy  palace.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  built  of  snow, 
but  it  was  not  cold,  and  shone  with  a lovely  rosy  light.  Countless  fairies  were  flying 
round  it,  and  in  and  out,  clothed  in  shining  white,  each  with  silver  starred  forehead. 
The  chariot  stopped,  crowds  of  fairies  danced  round  Elsie,  and  as  they  danced  they 
sang: 

“Snowflake  fairies  welcome  you 
To  their  palace  fair  to  view 
Enter  Elsie,  do  not  fear, 

Fairies’  friends  are  welcome  here.” 

Elsie  did  not  feel  at  all  afraid,  not  even  when  she  saw  a silver  throne  and  on  it 
the  fairy  queen,  with  crown  and  sceptre. 

“Who  comes  here?”  the  Queen  asked. 

“My  friend,”  said  Blanchette. 

“She  was  falling  asleep  in  the  snow.” 

“She  is  welcome,”  said  the  Queen. 

“Elsie,  is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 

“Oh,  please,”  said  Elsie,  “show  me  where  the  snow  is  made.  Is  there  an  old 
woman  plucking  her  goose?” 

The  Queen  smiled.  “Blanchette  shall  show  you,”  she  said.  “We  are  very  busy 
to-day  and  my  people  cannot  work  fast  enough.” 

If  the  fairies  were  busy  they  were  happy  and  bright  and  knew  what  to  do  without 
getting  into  each  other’s  way.  Such  wonderful  things  Elsie  saw!  In  one  room  patterns 
were  being  made,  fairy  pencils  and  compasses  worked  out  wonderful  designs,  which 
other  fairies  cut  out,  and  others  again  covered  with  soft  snow  and  shining  crystals. 
Then  little  workmen  came  and  packed  them  in  white  baskets  and  carried  them  off  on 
their  shoulders,  singing  as  they  went. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  asked  Elsie. 

Blanchette  took  her  hand  and  they  went  to  a white  staircase  up  which  the  work- 
men were  going.  Elsie  went  too  seeming  to  fly  she  travelled  so  easily.  At  the  top 
spread  out  a white  plain  bounded  by  low  walls  and  the  fairy  workmen  leaned  their 
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baskets  on  the  wall  and  tipped  them  up,  sending  showers  of  starry  snowflakes  to  the 
earth  below. 

Elsie  clapped  her  hands,  leaning  over  to  look.  She  rested  her  head  on  the  wall, 
which  was  not  cold,  and  presently  fell  asleep,  while  Blanchette  sang  beside  her: 

“Sleep  and  rest  my  friend  so  true, 

Snowflake  fairy  watches  you; 

Snowflakes  warm  your  pillow  make, 

Sweetly  rest  and  sweetly  wake, 

Sweetly,  sweetly  rest.” 

When  Elsie  opened  her  eyes  she  was  lying  in  her  own  bed  with  the  doctor  and  her 
mother  watching  her.  They  looked  pleased  when  she  sat  up. 

“My  pet,”  said  her  mother,  “you  were  lost  in  the  snow.  The  kind  doctor  found 
you  and  made  Johnny  better  too.” 

“Mother,  I have  seen  the  snow  made,”  Elsie  said.  But  her  mother  thought  she 
had  been  dreaming.  “I  shall  always  love  the  snow,  and  perhaps  my  friend  will  come 
and  see  me  again,”  said  Elsie  to  herself  as  she  fell  asleep  orue  m /re. 

“Here's  snow  on  Elsie’s  hair  still,”  said  Mrs.  Lane,  brushing  off  a flake.  She  did 
not  know  that  it  was  Blanchette  who  was  whispering  stories  in  Elsie's  ear  and  making 
her  smile  in  her  sleep. 

Author  unknown. 


The  Reading  of  a Junior  Fourth  Book  Class 

(Grade  7) 

ALFRED  HOLMES 
Wilkinson  School,  Toronto 

IN  order  to  provide  reading  material  for  his  pupils  and  also  to  observe 
the  reading  of  children  over  a period  of  years,  the  writer  established 
a library  in  his  class  room  over  five  years  ago.  The  library,  which  has 
been  built  up  almost  entirely  from  lists  and  suggestions  obtained  from 
the  staff  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Branches  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
now  consists  of  about  200  volumes  and  includes  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
chiefly  the  former.  No  effort  is  made  to  use  it  for  disciplinary  purposes, 
or  to  administer  knowledge  in  sugar-coated  pills.  The  pupils  understand 
that  the  library  is  there  solely  for  their  pleasure,  and,  since  the  object  is 
to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  reading,  they  are  allowed  to 
have  as  many  books  as  they  wish  within  reasonable  limits.  No  penalty 
is  imposed  for  overdue  books. 

During  the  five  years  there  has  been  a steady  increase  both  in  the 
total  number  of  books  borrowed  and  in  the  average  per  pupil.  (See 
Table  I.)  This  has,  of  course,  resulted  from  the  gradually  increasing 
number  of  books  available.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  library 
had  300  books  the  average  per  pupil  would  be  still  higher. 
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TABLE  I— BOOKS  BORROWED  FROM  LIBRARY 


School  Year 

No.  of  Books 

No.  of  Pupils 

Average  per  pupil 

1923-24 

912 

48 

19 

1924-25 

916 

47 

19.5 

1925-26 

882 

44 

20 

1926-27 

1223 

52 

23.5 

1927-28 

1374 

50 

27.5 

Table  I does  not  include  all  the  books  read  by  all  the  pupils,  but  it 
does  include  most  of  the  books  read  by  the  majority.  During  the  past 
five  years,  as  the  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  class  library  in- 
creased, the  number  of  the  Tom  Swift,  the  Boy  Allies , the  Tarzan  and 
the  Campfire-Girls  books  read  by  the  pupils  decreased,  or  at  least  they 
have  been  temporarily  displaced.  Five  years  ago  a pupil’s  list  of  the  ten 
best  books  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  books  of  that  type.  Last 
year,  while  those  books  were  still  frequently  mentioned,  they  took  second 
place  to  such  books  as  Men  of  Iron,  Treasure  Island , Lizzie  Anne,  The 
Slow  Coach,  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand.  In  January  a branch  of  the  Public 
Library  was  opened  in  the  school.  Contrary  to  my  expectations  this  did 
not  diminish  the  reading  of  books  from  the  class  library;  it  simply 
afforded  the  children  another  source  from  which  to  secure  books.  Neither 
Table  I nor  Table  II  includes  any  books  read  outside  the  class  library. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  records,  but  the  system  did  not  work  well 
enough  to  be  of  value. 

For  the  last  three  years  records  of  reading  according  to  ages  and  sexes 
have  been  kept.  (See  Table  II.)  Since  the  younger  pupils  in  an  ungraded 

TABLE  II— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  ACCORDING  TO  AGES  AND  SEXES 
FOR  THREE  SCHOOL  YEARS,  1925-26,  1926-27,  1927-28 


Age  in  years  on  Sept.  15. 

10  11  12  13  14  15  Totals 


Girls 

Number  of  pupils 4 17  27  18  4 2 72 

No.  of  books  borrowed.  116  457  672  341  92  13  1691 

Average  per  pupil 29  26.9  24.9  18.9  23  6.5  23.5 

Boys 

Number  of  pupils 2 20  24  20  7 1 74 

No.  of  books  borrowed.  93  507  624  429  128  7 1788 

Average  per  pupil 48.5  25.3  26  21.4  18.2  7 24.1 

All  Pupils 

Number  of  pupils 6 37  51  38  11  3 146 

No.  of  books  borrowed.  209  964  1296  770  220  20  3479 

Average  per  pupil 34.8  26  25.4  20.3  20  6.6  23.8 
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class  are  naturally  brighter  than  the  older  ones,  the  number  of  books 
read  decreases  as  the  ages  increase.  The  ten-year  olds  read  an  average  of 
34.8,  while  the  fifteen-year  olds  read  an  average  of  only  6.6  books  during 
the  school  year.  Careful  enquiry  has  shown  that  the  older  pupils  do  not 
read  books  obtained  from  other  sources,  though  several  acknowledged 
reading  Detective  Stories  and  similar  magazines. 

Thomas  J.  Lancaster  (A  Study  of  Voluntary  Reading  of  Pupils 
in  Grades  IV-VIII.  Elementary  School  Journal , XXVIII,  March  1928, 
p.  536)  concludes  that  “Girls  in  these  grades  do  a larger  amount  of 
voluntary  reading  than  do  boys”.  Terman  and  Lima  {Children1  s Read- 
ing, p.  68)  say,  “At  every  age  girls  read  more  than  boys".  This  has  not 
been  the  writer’s  experience.  Table  II  shows  that  the  amount  of  reading 
done  by  boys  and  girls  is  practically  the  same.  At  first  I was  unable  to 
account  for  such  a difference  between  my  studies  and  the  above.  I think 
a key  to  the  explanation  is  that  “although  boys  show  practically  no 
interest  in  girls’  books,  girls  show  a most  decided  interest  in  boys’ 
books”.  (Terman  and  Lima,  op.  cit.,  p.  72.)  My  class  library  contains 
more  than  twice  as  many  boys’  books  as  girls  ’ books.  Consequently  the 
girls  are  restricted  in  their  choice  of  books,  but  being  able  to  enjoy  boys’ 
books  their  reading  is  curtailed  only  sufficiently  to  bring  them  on  a level 
with  boys. 

Lancaster  {op.  cit.7  p.  537)  says  that  “Approximately  one  book  in 
eight  begun  by  children  is  unfinished,”  Again  the  writer’s  conclusions 
are  opposed  to  this.  Of  1374  books  borrowed  from  the  class  library  last 
year  only  76,  or  one  in  eighteen,  were  returned  marked  “Unsatisfactory”. 
This  meant,  according  to  a pre-arranged  agreement,  that  the  pupil 
either  did  not  like  the  book  after  having  read  it,  or  else  did  not  like  the 
book  well  enough  to  finish  it.  Probably  the  careful  selection  of  my 
library  reduces  the  chances  of  a book  being  unfinished.  It  is  rather 
interesting  that  though  girls  were  responsible  for  47  “U’s”,  yet  only  8 
of  these  were  marked  against  boys’  books.  Some  of  the  fiction  books 
marked  “U”  at  least  twice  by  the  pupils  were  The  Slow  Coach , Hans 
Brinker , Castle  Blair , Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days , Huckleberry  Finn. 
A strange  commentary  on  the  choices  of  some  children! 

Schools  near  Boys’  and  Girls’  Branches  of  the  Public  Library  are 
fortunate,  especially  if  there  is  close  co-operation  between  teachers  and 
librarians.  The  schools  situated  at  some  distance  from  a library  should 
try  to  get  a branch  established  in  the  school.  Buffalo  is  ahead  of  Toronto 
in  this  respect,  for  in  Buffalo  sixty-six  schools  and  fifteen  annexes  are 
provided  by  the  Public  Library  with  1430  Class  Room  Libraries  con- 
taining 63,012  books.  The  total  circulation  for  1926  (see  Annual  Report 
for  1926)  was  770,448.  According  to  this  report  (p.  14)  there  were  only 
nine  schools  not  equipped  with  class  libraries,  and  as  several  of  these 
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were  near  Branch  Libraries  similar  books  were  made  available  for  the 
children  of  those  districts. 

In  order  to  develop  the  reading  habit  a pupil  should  have  daily  con- 
tact with  a library.  This  can  be  achieved  only  when  a well-equipped 
library,  in  charge  of  a librarian  who  is  also  a teacher,  is  a sine  qua  non  of 
every  elementary  school.  This  ideal  plan  is  carried  out  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Laboratory  School.  (See  Evangeline  Colburn.  Guidance  in 
Voluntary  Reading.  Elementary  School  Journal , XXVIII,  May  1928, 
p.  666-672).  The  library  in  that  school  offers  daily  opportunity  in  school 
hours  for  voluntary  reading  to  all  children  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  and 
provides  a teacher  whose  entire  work  is  concerned  with  the  children’s 
reading  and  the  management  of  the  reading-room.  “The  public  library 
alone  will  not  do;  the  habit  forming  library  must  be  inside,  not  outside 
the  school”.  (May  Ingles,  The  Place  of  the  High-School  Library  in  a 
National  Library  Service.  School  and  Society , XXVIII,  No.  711,  p.  162.) 

One  wonders  if  the  teachers  of  Toronto  are  making  full  use  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Branches  and  their  staffs.  The  writer  has  always  found 
them  most  willing  and  able  to  help  in  any  way,  and  feels  that  the  more 
co-operation  there  is  between  them  and  the  teachers  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  children. 


Classroom  Work  in  tbe  Grades 


Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  smaller  than  100  and  ending  in  7 or  in  9. 

(Ans.  = 1060) 

2.  When  a certain  number  is  divided  by  789  the  quotient  is  found  to  be  9807  and 
the  remainder  402.  Find  the  number  which  was  divided.  (Ans.  =7738125.) 

3.  Divide  6593131  by  63,  using  factors,  and  verify  the  result  by  long  division. 

(Ans.,  Quo.  =104652;  Rem.  =55.) 

4.  A baby-carriage  wheel  is  44  inches  in  circumference,  and  revolves  48  times  per 
minute.  At  how  many  miles  per  hour  is  the  infant  travelling?  (Ans.  =2.) 

5.  A grocer  bought  potatoes  at  90c.  for  a bag  of  one-and-a-half  bushels,  and  sold 
them  at  13c.  a peck.  How  much  did  he  lose  on  24  bags?  (Ans.  =$4.32.) 

6.  Mollie  has  32  hens  to  each  of  which  she  feeds  an  ounce  of  wheat  3 times  a day. 
If  she  pays  $1.20  a bushel  for  the  wheat,  what  will  she  pay  for  wheat  for  this  month? 

(Ans.  =$3.72.) 

7.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following: — 10  lbs.  of  nails  at  4>£c.  a lb.:  15  lbs.  of 
6pikes  at  4c.  a lb.:  3 gals.  1 qt.  of  boiled  linseed  oil  at  $1.80  a gal.:  3 pints  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  at  $2.00  a gal.:  54  screw-nails  at  8c.  a doz.:  44  ft.  of  weather-strip  at  30c.  a 
yard.  (Ans.  =$12.41.) 

8.  A fruit-grower  intends  planting  28  rows  of  raspberry  bushes  this  spring,  each 
row  90  ft.  long,  and  the  plants  set  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  How  many  plants  will 
he  require?  (Ans.  =1708.) 


CLASSROOM  WORK  IN  THE  GRADES 
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Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  (a)  Define  and  exemplify  an  improper  fraction. 

(, b ) Find  the  sum  of  all  the  simple  proper  fractions  whose  denominator  is  12. 
(Ans.  = 5*). 

2.  (a)  Define  least  common  multiple. 

(&)  A huckster  finds  that  if  he  counts  his  eggs  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  at  a 
time,  there  is  always  one  egg  left;  but  if  he  counts  them  by  sevens  there  is  no  remainder. 
Find  the  value,  at  36c.  a dozen,  of  the  smallest  number  of  eggs  he  may  have. 

(Ans.  =$9.03.) 

3.  Simplify: 

(a)  6^+4  7/10-7  5/8.  (Ans.  =3  33/40.) 

(b)  6^X4  2/3  — 7 5/8.  (Ans.  =23  7/8.) 

(c)  15  4/5  — 3J4X2  2/3  + 10  5/12.  (Ans.  = 17  11/20  ) 

4.  A ton  of  a certain  sort  of  hard  coal  =32  cubic  feet.  Find  th^  cost,  at  $16.  a ton, 
of  enough  such  coal  to  fill  a bin  12  ft.  long,  4 ft.  wide,  and  6 ft.  deep.  (Ans.  =$144.) 

5.  A rectangular  field,  40  rods  long  and  28  rods  wide  is  to  be  tile-drained  at  a cost 
of  32c.  per  foot  of  drain  made.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  draining,  the  drains  to  run 
lengthwise  of  the  field,  two  rods  apart,  and  the  first  and  last  drains  to  be  one  rod  inside 
of  the  side-boundaries  of  the  field?  (Ans.  =$2956.80.) 

6.  A skilful  marble-player  has  accumulated  the  following  stock: — 46  “ agates”, 
115  “glassies”,  69  “bloods”,  and  161  “stonies”.  He  has  asked  his  sister  to  make  him 
small  cotton  bags  in  which  to  keep  these,  only  one  sort  in  a bag,  and  the  same  number 
in  every  bag.  How  many  bags  will  he  need?  (Ans.  = 17.) 

7.  March,  1929,  begins  on  Friday.  Doris  spends  the  Saturdays  of  the  month  taking 
care  of  a neighbour’s  baby,  spending  8)4  hrs.  daily  at  the  job.  Neighbour  pays  her 
12c.  an  hour.  Calculate  what  the  neighbour  pays  Doris.  (Ans.  =$5.25.) 

8.  On  Mar.  1st,  1929,  Mr.  Thos.  Sloe  purchases  from  Mr.  Wm.  Sprightlie  66>£  yds. 
of  print  at  18c.  a yd.,  24 *4  yds.  of  lining  at  16c.  a yd.,  18  spools  of  cotton  thread  at 
3 spools  for  10c.,  4 rolls  of  ribbon,  each  containing  30  yds.,  at  15c.  a yd.,  and  3 5/8  yds. 
of  silk  at  $1.60  a yd.  The  purchaser  pays  $25  on  the  bill,  and  the  balance  is  charged  to 
hi  account.  Make  out  a bill  of  the  transaction.  (Ans.  =Bal.  on  acct.  =$15.33.) 

9.  An  old  bridge-timber  36  ft.  long  and  24  inches  square  is  sold  for  firewood  at 
$8  per  cord  of  128  cu.  ft.  For  how  much  does  it  sell?  (Ans.  =$9.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  What  must  be  done  to  2 miles,  319  rods,  5 yds.,  2 ft.,  11  in.,  to  make  it  equal 
to  3 miles?  (Ans.  = Subtract  1 ft.  5 in.) 

2.  A gang-plough  turns  3 ten-inch  furrows  at  a time.  How  many  miles  must  it  be 
be  drawn  to  plough  5 acres?  (Ans.  = 16>+) 

3.  Calculate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  concrete  necessary  to  floor  a stable 
60  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  the  concrete  being  laid  4.5  inches  deep.  (Ans.  = 17.5.) 

4.  A double  frame  garage  requires  a foundation  21  ft.  by  18  ft.  over  all.  This 
foundation  is  of  8 inch  square  cedar  sills.  What  does  the  foundation  cost  at  $45  per  M 
board-foot?  (Ans.  =$18.08.) 

5.  (a)  Reduce  to  equivalent  in  tenths: — $4:  5/8:  9/14:  7/15:  2)4- 


7+f 

6X 

677 

4^ 

22yC\ 

10  ' 

10  ' 

10  ' 

10  ' 

10  J 

(b)  By  what  must  4>4  be  multiplied  to  give  2 V2  as  product?  (Ans.  =5/9.) 
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6.  80  yds.  of  voile  and  print  costs  $37.85,  the  voile  costing  60c.  a yd.,  and  the  print 
32c.  a yd.  How  many  yds.  are  there  of  each?  (Ans.  =voile,  43^:  print,  36><.) 

7.  15  bbls.  of  late  apples  sell  for  $49.20.  12  bbls.  are  Golden  Russets,  and  the  rest 
are  Ben  Davis.  Golden  Russet  apples  bring  $1.10  more  per  bbl.  than  do  the  Ben  Davis 
variety.  Find  selling  price  per  bbl.  for  each  sort.  (Ans.  = Russets,  $3.50:  Davis,  $2.40.) 

8.  A wrist-watch  and  the  bracelet  in  which  it  is  set  are  together  worth  $17.60,  and 
the  watch  is  worth  3 2/5  times  as  much  as  the  bracelet.  What  is  the  bracelet  worth? 

(Ans. =$4.) 

9.  Two  engaging  cog-wheels  have  respectively  32  cogs  and  12  cogs.  How  many 
times  must  the  smaller  wheel  revolve  before  the  cogs  now  engaged  engage  again? 

(Ans.  =8.) 

10.  Allowing  1 cu.  ft.  =25  quarts,  find  how  many  gallons  of  water  per  hour  will  be 
furnished  by  a spring  whose  flow  is  8 inches  wide,  1 inch  deep,  with  a current  of  1ft.  per 
second.  (Ans.  = 1250.) 


Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber,  all  at  $55,  per  M bd.-ft.:- — 

180  inch  boards,  12  ft.  long,  8 in.  wide. 

34  plank,  12  ft.  long,  10  in.  wide,  2 in.  thick. 

.21  “two-by-four"  scantling,  14  ft.  long. 

10  “two-by-six"  joists,  14  ft.  long. 

(Ans.  = $135.08.) 

2.  (a)  What  do  you  call 

(I)  Money  paid  others  for  doing  work  for  you? 

(II)  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  other  people’s  land  or  buildings? 

(Ill)  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  other  people’s  money? 

(b)  (I)  What  data  are  used  in  calculating  interest? 

(II)  Calculate  the  interest  on  $540.  for  8 months,  at  5%  per  annum. 

(Ans.  =$18,)  _ 

3.  (a)  Express  3 months’ interest  at  6%  per  annum  as  a percentage  of  the  principal. 

(Ans.=l#%.) 

( b ) Express  10  months  ’ interest  at  7>£ % Per  annum  as  a decimal  of  the  principal . 

(Ans.  =.0625.) 

4.  Jack  Slasher  buys  the  timber  on  1.25  acres  of  a bush-farm  at  $10  per  acre.  The 
timber  averages  44  trees  per  acre,  and  the  trees  average  .39  cord  of  wood  each.  During 
the  working-days  of  this  month  Slasher  cuts  all  his  timber  into  cordwood,  which  he 
pells  where  piled  at  $7.80  a cord.  Find,  to  the  nearest  cent,  how  much  per  day  he  receives 
for  his  labour.  (Ans.  =$5.95.) 

5.  Peter  Rock  buys  a farm  for  $4,200,  on  which  he  makes  a cash  payment  of  $800, 
and  gives  a mortgage  on  the  farm  for  the  balance.  The  mortgage  draws  interest  at 
6J^%  per  annum,  the  interest  being  payable  half-yearly. 

(a)  State  your  idea  of  the  nature  of  a mortgage. 

( b ) Find  how  much  interest  Mr.  Rock  will  pay  every  half-year.  (Ans.  =$110.50.) 

6.  How  much  money  out  at  interest  at  5%  yearly  will  give  its  owner  an  income  of 
$2.  for  each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year?  (Ans.  =$14600.) 

7.  My  house  and  lot  are  assessed  for  $3500.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  26  mills  on  the 
dollar.  There  is  a discount  of  1%  if  the  taxes  be  paid  before  July  1st.  If  I pay  my  taxes 
on  June  10th,  how  much  will  pay  them?  (Ans.  =$90.09.) 

8.  Allowing  that  the  shilling  sterling  = 24  1/3  c.,  calculate  in  Canadian  currency 
the  interest  on  £210:18^.,  for  3 months,  at  4j^%  per  annum.  Work  to  the  nearest  cent. 

(Ans.  =$11.55.) 
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9.  How  much  money  must  my  agent  collect  for  me  on  a commission  to  give 

$3978  as  my  share  of  his  collection?  (Ans.  =$4080.) 

10.  A grocer  mixes  60  lbs.  of  tea  costing  him  48c.  per  lb.,  with  80  lbs.  costing  him 
60c.  per  lb.  What  % does  he  gain  by  selling  the  mixture  at  70c.  per  lb.?  (Ans.  =27  29/48) 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  (a)  Distinguish  "compound  words”  from  "derivative  words”,  illustrating  by 
words  using  as  a base  the  word  "man”. 

(b)  Distinguish  between  a preposition  and  a conjunction,  using  "until”  as  an 
example  of  each  of  them. 

( c ) Use  the  word  "boy”  as  object  of  a verb,  and  also  as  completion  of  a verb 
of  incomplete  predication. 

2.  Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  italicized  word  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
say  why  you  so  classify  it: — 

(a)  The  old  dog  was  very  wise. 

( b ) That  is  my  book. 

( c ) Here  comes  that  old  rascal  again. 

(< d ) Whither  went  the  stone  you  threw? 

(e)  Before  we  received  the  new  orders,  we  always  quit  before  three  p.m. 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  using  the  preferable  of  the  bracketed  expres- 
sions:— 

{a)  My  answer  is  quite  different  (than,  to,  from)  yours. 

(b)  (Whom,  who)  did  you  see  to-day? 

(c)  Daring  travellers  have  (went,  gone)  there. 

(d)  Neither  Sam  (or,  nor)  Dick  (is,  are)  at  home. 

(e)  (Bring,  fetch)  me  the  book  (lying,  laying)  on  the  table  in  the  room  (to,  at) 
the  (further,  farther)  end  of  the  hall. 

4.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  following  sentences: — ■ 

(а)  By  that  time  Champlain  had  covered  in  canoes  thousands  of  miles  of  wilder- 
ness in  the  heart  of  North  America. 

(б)  A month  and  more 
We  eastward  bore 
Along  that  frozen  shore. 

(c)  Two  weeks  later  the  great  flotilla  reached  the  month  of  the  Saguenay. 

{d)  One  March  morning  Pilotte  was  heard  barking  with  unusual  fury  in  the 
woods  east  of  the  fort. 

( e ) Sweet  was  the  calm  pervading  that  blest  vale. 

5.  Improve  the  following  statements: 

( a ) Large  quantities  of  Turks  advanced  under  cover  of  the  dust  screen. 

(b)  Says  I "Here's  my  marbles”. 

( c ) Nobody  can  do  better  than  their  best. 

( d ) The  man  never  said  nothing  to  none  of  us. 

{e)  My  father  has  to  go  under  a operation  early  next  month. 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  (a)  What  is  an  "abstract  noun”? 

(b)  From  what  parts  of  speech  are  abstract  nouns  usually  derived? 

(c)  Form  abstract  nouns  from  the  following  respectively: — warm,  smooth , 
high,  cool,  strong,  brutal,  just,  heal,  pure,  pious,  hot,  till. 

2.  Give  full  analysis  of  the  independent  clauses  in  the  following: — 
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(a)  Upper  Canada  was  then  unknown,  or  known  only  as  a region  of  dense 
wilderness  a.nd  swamps;  of  venomous  reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey;  of  numerous  and  fierce 
Indian  tribes;  of  intense  cold  in  winter;  with  no  redeeming  feature  except  abundance  of 
game  and  fish. 

( b ) Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  Earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

(c)  One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  high  winds  rise  suddenly  from  the 
land,  Billy  Topsail  was  fishing  from  his  punt,  the  Never  Give  Up. 

id)  When  a deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Runs  a thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west. 

{e)  He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

3.  Write  out  in  full,  relate  and  classify  the  subordinate  (dependent)  clauses  you 
find  in  the  following  sentences:-— 

(a)  I shall  not  pass  this  way  again; 

But,  far  beyond  earth’s  Where  and  When 
May  I look  back  along  the  road 

Where  on  both  sides  good  seed  I 've  sowed. 

(b)  Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 
Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  woe: 

Nothing’s  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long  Ago. 

( c ) When  we  heard  that  the  lost  child  had  been  found  and  returned  unhurt  to 
the  distressed  parents  our  joy  was  intense. 

(< d ) Dark  clouds  that  intercept  the  sun 
Go  there  in  spring  to  weep, 

And  there,  when  autumn  days  are  done, 

White  mists  lie  down  to  sleep. 

(e)  111  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 

Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dashed  aside. 

4.  What  is  wrong  in  each  of  the  following,  and  how  do  you  correct  it? — • 

(a)  Every  lady  in  the  society  is  supposed  to  do  their  best. 

(b)  I just  love  chocolate  cake:  it’s  awful  nice. 

(c)  I would  of  liked  to  of  heard  Chaliapin  at  that  concert. 

{d)  Every  afternoon  at  two-thirty  p.m.,  a fine  matinee  is  given  in  the  local 

theatre. 

| ie)  On  the  Singapore  wharf  is  a market  of  models  and  a life-class  for  a hundred 

artists. 

if)  Don’t  that  there  big  dog  enjoy  his  bone? 

(g)  Them  that  get  three  square  meals  a day  is  to  be  envied. 

Geography— Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  Explain  the  terms  province , county,  township,  concession,  as  used  in  Canada. 

2.  What  other  counties  touch  the  county  in  which  you  reside?  On  which  side  of 
your  own  does  each  of  these  other  counties  touch  it? 
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3.  Name  the  principal  rivers,  lakes,  and  highlands  of  the  county  in  which  you  live. 

4.  Does  your  county  produce  valuable  minerals?  If  so,  what  and  where? 

5.  The  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  afford  the  greatest  catches  of  “fur”. 
What  sorts  of  fur  are  now  being  taken  in  your  neighborhood?  What  use  is  finally  made 
of  these  furs? 

6.  Besides  furnishing  raw  material  from  which  lumber  is  manufactured,  what  are 
the  principal  uses  of  Canadian  timber?  Mention  several  sorts  used  for  each  purpose 
named. 

7.  What  commodities  are  produced  in  each  of  the  following,  respectively? — - 
foundries:  saw-mills:  grist-mills:  distilleries:  smelters:  dairies:  tanneries:  breweries: 
farms:  market-gardens:  canneries:  quarries:  refineries. 

8.  (a)  Give  locations  (land  and  water)  of  the  following  Canadian  cities,  and  tell 
one  reason  why  we  should  be  well  informed  about  each: — Ottawa:  Quebec:  Montreal: 
Toronto:  St.  John:  Sydney:  Winnipeg:  Edmonton:  Vancouver:  Windsor:  Sault  Ste. 
Marie:  Halifax. 

( b ) Draw  a line  representing  that  boundary  of  Canada  made  up  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  mark  on  that  line  the  positions  of  six  or  more 
Canadian  cities. 

(c)  Indicate  by  heavy  lining  where  great  improvements  to  the  “St.  Lawrence 
Waterway”  are  being  considered  by  the  countries  concerned. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  (a)  What  Canadian  provinces  have  shores  along  sea- water?  What  name  is 
given  to  such  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion? 

( b ) How  do  such  shores  differ  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  inland? 

( c ) What  Canadian  sea-coast  city  has  a reversing  waterfall  adjacent  to  its  docks? 

2.  (a)  Name  in  order  the  months  of  the  different  seasons  in  Canada. 

(b)  Are  Canadian  winters  equal  all  over  the  Dominion?  Why? 

(c)  In  Ontario  this  month  is  considered  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  firewood. 
Why  should  this  be? 

(d)  What  wild-flowers  will  you  expect  to  see  first  in  the  spring  of  1929?  Where 
will  you  look  for  them? 

3.  What  river  carries  away  the  surplus  water  of  each  of  the  following  lakes,  and 
into  what  does  it  pour  it? — Nipissing:  St.  Clair:  Nipigon:  Rice:  Simcoe:  Athabaska. 

4.  Is  each  of  the  following  an  import  or  an  export  of  Canada?  If  an  import,  from 
what  country? — rubber:  nickel:  rice:  asbestos:  wheat:  cheese:  coffee:  coal. 

5.  (a)  Name  one  British  Possession  in  each  of  the  four  continents — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America. 

(b)  Mention  one  important  commercial  commodity  produced  by  each  of  the 
last  three  possessions  listed  in  your  answer  to  (a)  respectively. 

6.  (a)  Name  the  most  easterly  British  territory  in  North  America. 

(b)  Name  three  commercial  products  of  that  territory. 

(c)  What  Canadian  province  has  a land-boundary  touching  that  territory? 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  (o)  What  two  British  territories  are  contained  in  the  island  of  Ireland? 

(b)  What  is  the  official  language  in  each  of  these  territories,  respectively? 

(c)  Name  the  chief  city  in  the  more  northerly  of  these  two  countries,  and  tell 
for  what  manufacturing  industry  that  city  is  noted. 
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2.  A vessel  sails  from  St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  to  London,  England. 

(a)  Name  in  order  the  waters  through  which  she  will  pass. 

( b ) Describe  her  probable  cargo. 

( c ) What  commodities  will  she  probably  carry  on  her  return  trip? 

3.  This  is  an  era  of  transportation  facilities,  and  canals  are  being  projected,  and 
those  already  made  are  being  enlarged  and  improved. 

( a ) Describe  at  least  one  of  Canada’s  present  attempts  to  aid  transportation 
by  water. 

(b)  Locate  the  Suez  Canal,  and  show  its  importance  to  British  commerce. 

(c)  Part  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Explain. 

4.  ( a ) What  parts  of  the  world  have  greatest  density  of  population?  Suggest  why 
so  many  people  live  in  a given  area  in  such  places. 

( b ) Where  would  we  find  Canada’s  population  most  dense? 

5.  Canada  every  year  receives  many  immigrants.  From  what  countries  would  she 
increase  the  number  of  her  (a)  tillers  of  the  soil?  (&)  workers  in  her  mines?  ( c ) masons 
and  concrete-workers? 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  marking  and  naming  on  it  3 straits,  4 bays, 
5 interior  rivers,  4 islands,  5 larger  interior  lakes,  4 capes  and  2 isthmuses. 

Geography— Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  (a)  Name  and  describe  two  of  the  earth’s  motions,  telling  a result  of  each. 

( b ) . Name  and  define  the  solstices  and  equinoxes. 

( c ) Name  the  European  and  Asiatic  “Lands  of  the  Midnight  Sun.” 

(< d ) What  latitude  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  southern  “lands  of  the 
midnight  sun”  if  there  be  any  such? 

( e ) Name  and  locate  the  most  northerly  city  in  (I)  Ontario,  (II)  Alberta, 
(III)  Canada. 

(/)  Name  and  locate  Canada’s  most  southerly  city. 

2.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  largest  Canadian  city. 

( b ) Find,  if  possible,  why  that  city  was  not  selected  as  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

( c ) Name  and  describe  two  or  more  famous  buildings  or  objects  in  that  city. 

(< d ) That  city  is  not  Canada’s  oldest  city.  Suggest  a reason  why  it  grew  faster 
: than  an  older  one  did. 

( e ) What  very  large  city  of  the  United  States  lies  directly  south  of  Canada’s 
. largest  city? 

3.  Draw  a circle  to  represent  our  earth’s  outline.  On  it  indicate: 

(a)  Where  the  day’s  length  varies  most, 

(b)  where  the  day’s  length  varies  least. 

4 . (a)  What  is  a desert? 

(b)  Name  three  great  deserts,  locating  each. 

(c)  Briefly  describe  characteristic  desert  vegetation,  as  found  in  America  and 
Australia. 

(d)  Deserts  and  tundras  are  alike  treeless.  Why  in  each  case? 

( e ) In  what  continents  do  tundras  exist? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  natural  drainage-areas  of  North  America. 

(b)  Name,  with  their  outlets,  one  or  more  of  the  chief  rivers  of  each  of  these 
drainage  areas. 

(c)  In  which  of  these  drainage  areas  do  you  dwell? 

( d ) .  By  what  streams  does  the  “run-off”  from  the  land  near  your  home  reach 
one  of  the  rivers  you  mentioned  in  answering  ( b )? 


Round  Table 

1.  Would  you  please  tell  me  whether  one  should  say,  “He  is  feeling 
hadly  to-day ” or  “He  is  feeling  bad  to-day  ”? 

Both  sentences  are  incorrect.  You  must  use  an  adjective,  not  an 
adverb  to  modify  the  subject  he  and  complete  the  verb  is,  but  bad  is  the 
wrong  adjective  to  convey  your  meaning.  He  is  not  feeling  bad,  i.e., 
wicked,  but  ill,  or  discouraged,  or  ashamed,  or  repentant. 

2.  What  are  the  eggs  of  the  May  Beetle  like  and  where  are  they  laid? 

Eggs  are  laid  mostly  in  June,  preferably  in  grassland,  also  in  corn 

fields  and  gardens.  The  egg  is  of  a broad  oval  shape,  pure  white,  about  ' 
one-tenth  inch  long  and  is  laid  in  a small  hill  of  earth  a half-inch  in  dia- 
meter from  one  to  five  inches  below  surface.  Eggs  hatch  in  about  two 
weeks,  most  of  them  hatching  by  middle  of  July. 

3.  Will  you  give  an  outline  of  a lesson  to  a junior  grade  class  on  the 
variation  in  the  length  of  day  and  night. 

The  Class  must  know: 

1.  The  cause  of  day  and  night. 

2.  That  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun  once  a year. 

3.  That  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  always  in  the  same  direction  in  space 
and  inclined  (at  an  angle  of  23 }40)  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
orbit. 

If  you  have  no  model  with  which  to  teach,  place  an  orange  on  a 
pedestal  on  your  desk  as  the  sun.  Run  a pencil  through  the  centre  of  a 
second  orange  and  hold  it  in  such  a position  as  to  represent  the  position 
of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  sun  on  March  21st.  The  class  will  see 
that  the  sun ’s  rays  reach  the  poles  on  this  date  and  as  the  earth  rotates 
there  will  be  equal  day  and  night. 


Now  move  the  earth  model  a quarter  revolution  about  the  other 
orange  with  the  pencil  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Choose  a point 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  which  the  axis  will  point  constantly.  In  this 
new  position  (June  21st)  the  sun’s  rays  fall  23 beyond  the  north  pole 
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and  the  same  distance  short  of  the  south  pole  as  in  figure  2.  Now  con- 
sider a place,  say  Toronto,  which  moves  along  the  dotted  line,  figure  2, 
as  the  earth  rotates.  The  part  of  the  path  AB  in  daylight  is  longer  than 
the  part  BC  in  darkness.  Hence  the  day  will  be  longer  than  the  night. 
The  reverse  is  true  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  At  the  equator  day  and 
night  are  equal. 

On  Sept.  21,  day  and  night  will  be  equal  as  on  March  21.  See  figure  1. 
On  December  21,  the  north  pole  will  be  inclined  away  from  the  sun, 
figure  3,  and  night  will  be  longer  than  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

A lesson  on  seasons  should  follow  this  lesson.  Note : If  you  try  to 
teach  the  lesson  from  diagrams  only  you  will  not  be  able  to  show  the 
axis  always  inclined  in  the  same  direction.  Figure  1 shows  the  axis 
vertical.  This  will  be  an  immediate  difficulty  for  the  class  which  can  be 
easily  cleared  up  with  your  orange  or  other  model. 

(4)  I have  a Form  V class  in  a rural  school  zvho  are  taking  the  Lower 
School  Geography.  As  this  is  my  first  year  teaching  I have  difficulty  in 
planning  their  zoork.  May  I ask  for  suggestive  topics  for  the  zvork? 

Here  are  some  suggestive  topics  for  lower  school  geography. 

(Emphasize  in  all  these,  people  and  their  characteristics.) 

I.  The  Surface  of  the  Earth 

Land  Continents  Comparisons 

Waters  Oceans  Comparisons 

Air  Climate  Winds 

II.  British  Empire 

(Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland 
Dominions  with  responsible  governments 

(a)  The  Parts  i Crown  colonies 

Protectorates 
(Mandated  territories. 

(b)  What  holds  the  Empire  together? 

( c ) What  each  contributes  to  and  receives  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland? 

(d)  Transportation:  Merchant  Marine;  Navy. 

( e ) A detailed  study  of  the  most  important  parts  by  a problem 
method. 

(/)  Great  Centres:  London,  Melbourne,  Calcutta,  Montreal, 

Cape  Town.  These  to  be  taken  up  topically.  There  are 
many  other  great  centres. 

III.  Natural  Products 

(a)  Cereals — Wheat.  Great  wheat  regions,  climate  and  soil  of 
these  regions.  Kind,  fall  and  spring.  Amounts  produced. 
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Is  it  exported  or  consumed  at  home?  If  exported,  how? 
By-products,  exporting  centres,  importing  centres,  routes. 
Other  cereals  treated  similarly. 

(, b ) Fruits — Great  fruit  regions.  Kinds  of  fruit,  almost  a similar 
treatment.  Centres  of  this  industry. 

Another  method — Apples:  Kinds — when  mature,  how  raised, 
when  gathered.  Uses  made  of  them.  Where  raised.  Value, 
( c ) Forests — World  forest  regions.  Kinds  of  trees.  Uses. 

People.  Amount.  Soil.  Climate  needed. 
id)  Mines. 

(e)  Sea , Lake  and  River. 

(/)  Water-power:  Historical  development  of  the  water-wheel- 

weaving grist-mill,  saw-mill,  electricity.  Relation  to  physical 
features,  growth  of  industries,  development  of  water-power  of 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United  States  power  lines. 
(g)  Manufactured  Products — 1.  Iron  and  Steel.  Review  mines, 
steel  and  iron  regions,  products,  centres  of  industry,  inter- 
national trade.  Values.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
here  on  Canada  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  then  on  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

2.  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry:  (i)  Materials  out  of  which  paper 
is  made,  (ii)  Region  producing  these  materials.  Geographical 
Factors  contributing  to  their  production.  Pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  Newfoundland,  Fin- 
land, United  States. 

3.  Textiles:  Silk.  Real  silk.  How  produced.  Regions  pro- 
ducing. Centres.  Values.  Geographical  factors.  Exports. 
Your  method  of  treatment  should  be  varied  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  up  interest.  Other  Textiles. 

4.  Other  manufactured  products. 

IV.  Means  of  Transportation : 

(a)  Railways. — -Trans-Canada  and  connecting  lines;  Trans- 
United  States  and  connecting  lines;  Trans-Siberian  and 
connecting  lines;  Trans- Africa  and  connecting  lines;  Trans- 
Australia  and  connecting  lines;  Trans-Europe  and  connecting 
lines. 

First  Method. — A trip  showing  route,  country,  people.  Value 
of  railway  to  the  country.  Cities. 

Another  Method. — Pioneer  railroads,  reasons  for  building, 
their  growth.  Development  of  equipment.  Main  routes  of 
to-day.  Importance.  Cities. 

(b)  Steamboats.  (1)  Ocean  routes.  (2)  Lake  and  rivers.  (3) 
Canals  connected  with  these. 
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(c)  Caravans.  Routes. 

(< d ) Motor-buses  (routes). 

(e)  Air-Routes. 

Some  method  similar  to  those  suggested  for  railways  might  be  used 
for  the  last  four  means  of  transportation.  These  topics  are  suggestive. 
Variety  should  be  aimed  at  to  keep  up  interest.  In  every  topic  the 
people,  their  characteristics  should  be  emphasized. 

5.  Will  you  please  give  me  some  help  with  the  meaning  of  “Sister 
Helen  ” by  D.  G.  Rossetti , and  suggest  a suitable  way  of  teaching  it. 

This  poem  is  made  up  of  conversation  between  Helen  and  her  young 
brother.  Helen  has  made  a waxen  figure  of  her  unfaithful  lover,  Keith 
of  Ewern,  and  is  slowly  melting  it  before  a fire.  It  was  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  if  one  did  so,  especially  if  he  or  she  were  in  league  with 
evil  powers,  the  person  whom  the  image  represented  would  gradually 
fail,  and  finally  die  when  the  figure  was  completely  melted.  The  father 
and  wife,  and  other  relatives  of  Keith  of  Ewern  come  to  beg  Helen  to 
have  mercy,  and  the  little  brother  brings  the  messages  to  her.  But  she 
is  implacable.  She  continues  to  melt  the  figure,  although  she  knows  that 
her  action  will  result  in  the  death  of  Keith  of  Ewern  and  the  loss  of  his 
soul,  and  in  the  loss  of  her  own  soul.  (See  last  stanza.)  The  poem  is  a 
fine  study  of  a person  with  such  an  implacable  desire  for  revenge  that 
she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  soul  to  get  the  revenge.  The  lesson 
could  be  introduced  with  a short  talk  on  mediaeval  superstition, 
especially  the  belief  referred  to  above.  The  poem  should  then  be  read 
through  uninterruptedly  by  the  teacher  after  the  pupils  have  been  asked 
to  follow  in  order  to  grasp  the  story.  After  the  pupils  have  given  the 
best  general  interpretation  they  can,  the  teacher  should  read  the  poem 
again,  section  by  section,  and  bring  out  by  her  questions  or  comments 
the  different  phases  of  the  story,  the  striking  pictures  suggested,  the 
frantic  appeals  of  the  relatives  of  Keith  of  Ewern,  the  fierce  hatred  of 
Helen  and  the  wondering  attitude  of  the  little  brother.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  the  poem  should  be  read  by  the  pupils. 

6.  Will  you  please  give  a list  of  musical  records  that  are  available  to 
illustrate  literature? 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  supply  the  follow- 
ing V.E.  Orthophonic  records: 


Artist’s  Name  Record  No. 

Burns,  Robert 

Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye — Marion  Talley 1146 

Scots  Wha  Hae — Alexander  MacGregor 120802 


ROUND  TABLE 
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Heine 

The  Two  Grenadiers — Werrenrath 6563 

Ibsen 

Peer  Gynt:  Morning — Victor  Orchestra 35793 

Death  of  Ase — Victor  Orchestra “ 

A.nitra’s  Dance—  Victor  Orchestra 20245 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King — Victor  Orchestra “ 

Jonson,  Ben 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  Eyes — Tibbett.  . . 1238 

“ “ “ “ “ “ * — Master  E.  Lough  & Male  Quartet 120824 

Kingsley,  Charles 

Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying — Tibbett 1172 

The  Sands  o’ Dee — Werrenrath 6885 

Kipling,  Rudyard 

Boots — Werrenrath 6583 

Gunga  Din — Werrenrath “ 

On  the  Road  to  Mandalay- — Werrenrath 6638 

Danny  Deever — Werrenrath . “ 

Taylor,  Bayard 

Annie  Laurie — Lashanska 1226 

Moore,  Thos. 

Believe  Me  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms— Tibbett 1238 

The  Harp  that  Once  Thro’  Tara’s  Halls — • Silver  Masked  Tenor 19916 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer — Alda 1188 

Muir,  Alex. 

Maple  Leaf  Forever—  Victor  Band 216503 

“ “ “ — Edward  Johnson 24005 

“ “ “ —C.N.E.  Chorus 216511 

Newman,  Cardinal  John  Henry 

Lead  Kindly  Light— Galli-  Curd 1194 

Proctor,  Adelaide 

The  Lost  Chord — Associated  Glee  Clubs 35806 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 

Lady  of  the  Lake — Ave  Maria— Heifitz 6691 

Quentin  Durward — The  Campbells  are  Coming — Bagpipe  Solo 216534 

Shakespeare,  William 

Cymbeline:  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark — Master  E.  Lough 120822 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona:  Who  is  Sylvia? — Master  E.  Lough “ 

Weir 

O Canada — Edward  Johnson.  24005 

Mannering,  Guy 

Oh,  Hush  Thee  My  Babe- — Westminster  Glee  Singers 216533 

7.  Will  you  give  suggestions  as  to  books  suitable  for  supplementary 
reading  in  British  History  in  Sr.  Ill  and  Jr.  IV  classes. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories , Junior  Books  II-VII.,  London,  Geo.  Philip 
& Son,  Ltd.  Prices  from  45  cents  to  90  cents  each.  (Toronto,  E.  N. 
Moyer  Co.  Ltd.) 

Highroads  of  History,  Books  II-VIIL  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons, 
Ltd.  Prices  from  75  cents  to  90  cents. 
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Finnemore,  John:  Men  of  Renown.  A.  & C.  Black.  Price,  90  cents. 
Calvert,  C.  V.  and  Henderson,  B.  L.  K. : Days  of  History.  London, 
Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.,  Price  90  cents. 

Wilson,  R.:  Servants  of  the  People.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  Ltd. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Oxford  Supplementary  Histories:  Scenes  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Men 
and  Scenes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Scenes  of  Tudor  Times.  Men  and  Scenes 
from  Tudor  Times.  Scenes  of  Stuart  Times.  Scenes  of  Hanoverian  Times. 
Toronto,  Oxford  University  Press,  Price  Is.  2d.  each. 

Guerber,  H.  A.:  The  Story  of  the  English.  New  York,  American  Book 
Co. 

Harrap ’s  Illustrated  Story  of  Britain.  Ten  volumes.  Price,  each,  about 
70  cents.  London,  G.  G.  Harrap  & Co. 

Dale,  L.:  Illustrated  Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  G.  G.  Harrap 
& Co.  2s.  6 d. 

Devas,  E.  H.:  Social  Life  in  England  to  1500.  Methuen  & Co. 
Price  75c. 

Then  and  Now  Stories.  Senior,  No.  13.  Life  in  England  Then  and 
Now.  Macmillan  Co.,  Price  28  cents. 

Bell,  J.  J.  A History  of  Homely  Things.  London,  George  Phillip  & 
Son  (Toronto,  The  E.  N.  Moyer  Co.)  Price  50  cents. 


8.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  Physiography: — 

(1)  If  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  is  2 grains  per  cubic  foot 
and  its  temperature  is  70°  F.  Find  its  relative  humidity. 

(2)  The  dew-point  is  30°  F at  a place  where  the  temperature  is 
70°.  Find  the  relative  humidity  at  the  place. 

(1)  Relative  Humidity  = wejght  of  water  vapour  in  CU~  ft:  X 100% 

weight  of  water  vapour  1 cu.  ft. 

could  hold  at  same  temperature 


According  to  the  table  this  = 


2 

T99 


X 100% 


= 25%  (approximately). 

1 97 

(2)  (From  the  table.)  Relative  Humidity  = — X 100%  = 24% 

7*99  (approx.) 

Because  1 cu.  ft.  at  70°  F.  can  hold  7.99  grains  and  1 cu.  ft.  is  holding 
enough  to  saturate  it  at  30°  F.,  i.e.,  1.97  grains. 


9.  Page  123,  High  School  Physics , No.  16. 

C.  G.  of  AADE  is  at  G,  where  A G = 2/3  A F,  F being  the  mid-point  of  DE. 
The  distance  of  G from  AB  = 2/3  AD 
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The  distance  of  G from  BC  = b/ 6 CD 
C.  G.  of  whole  rectangle  is  at  0. 

Distance  of  0 from  AB  = 1/2  AD 
Distance  of  0 from  BC  =1/2  CD 

Let  K be  C.  G.  of  ABCE  and  let  its  distances  from  AB  and  B C be  X and  F 


Taking  moments  about  AB  and  calling  mass  of  AADE  “m”, 
4m X 1/2  AD  = 3mXX+mX2/3  AD 
.\2AD  = ZX+2/ZAD 
or3X  = 4/3  AD 
:.X  = ±/9AD 

Taking  moments  about  BC, 

4mXl/2  CD  = 3m X F+mX5/6  CD 
2CD  = 3F+5/6  CD 
3 F = 7/6  CD 
Y= 7/18  CD  = 7/18  BA 
or  distance  from  ^4Z>  = 11/18  BA. 


Current  Events 

The  Conflict  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 

THE  American  Continent  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  political 
events  which  provide  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  action 
by  the  League  of  Nations  supported  by  public  opinion  in  the  case 
of  a conflict  between  states. 

On  December  8th,  a press  despatch  announced  that  an  armed  con- 
flict had  broken  out  in  a distant  region  known  as  the  Chaco  on  the  frontier 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  possession  of  which  had  for  a long 
time  been  a subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  The  following 
days  there  were  reports  of  conflict  and  of  forts  captured  and  recaptured. 
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It  is  true  that  both  Governments  repeatedly  declared  that  they  did  not 
want  war,  but  at  the  same  time  press  telegrams  announced  that,  in  their 
capitals,  La  Paz  and  Asuncion,  public  opinion  was  becoming  excited, 
that  both  parties  claimed  material  and  moral  satisfaction  and  that  to 
support  these  claims  the  general  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier 
were  preparing  mobilisation. 

The  mediation  procedure  provided  for  American  States  could  not 
be  brought  into  operation  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Bolivia  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  Pan-American  Permanent  Conciliation  Commission  in 
Montevideo,  and  to  her  withdrawal  of  the  Bolivian  delegate  from  the 
Pan-American  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Conference  in  session  at 
Washington.  The  conflict  thus  threatened  to  become  acute;  the  way  to 
mediation  was  apparently  closed  and  the  risk  of  war  was  great. 

Public  opinion  was  already  exercised  as  to  the  attitude  which  would 
be  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  awaited  with  anxiety  and 
possibly  with  scepticism  the  results  of  the  League’s  intervention.  The 
actual  course  of  events  proved  the  pessimists  in  the  wrong  for,  as  soon 
as  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  on  the  boundary  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  were  known,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
meeting  in  ordinary  session  at  Lugano  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
French  representative,  M.  Briand — without  waiting  for  an  application 
from  one  of  the  parties — invited  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  submit  their 
dispute  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  Article  12  of  the  Covenant. 
To  this  first  telegram  reminding  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  of  their  inter- 
national obligations,  both  States  replied  that  they  intended  to  observe 
their  engagements;  to  a second  message  from  the  Council  inviting  them 
to  abstain,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  from  any  military  or 
other  measures  likely  to  aggravate  the  conflict,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
replied  that  they  would  take  account  of  this  recommendation.  Finally 
both  Governments  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  suggestions, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  on 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

It  is  true  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  alone  in  its  endeavours 
to  preserve  peace,  certain  American  States  having  also  offered  their  good 
offices. 

It  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  discuss  which  of  these  efforts  proved 
most  effective.  At  an  outbreak  of  fire,  every  kind  of  help  is  accepted 
without  thought  of  subsequent  classification  of  the  assistance  received7 
according  to  its  merits.  It  remains,  however,  none  the  less  true  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  succeeded  in  stopping  hostilities  and 
in  bringing  the  machinery  of  mediation  into  play,  leaving  it  to  the  parties 
themselves  to  choose  what  procedure  they  preferred,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Covenant.  - - v— 
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In  this  action  the  Council  was  helped  by  the  publicity  given  to  its 
decisions.  All  the  communications  of  the  Council  and  of  the  parties  were 
forwarded  to  the  press  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  Governments  of  all 
States  Members  of  the  League,  and  to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Continent  which  are  not  Members  of  the  League.  Public  opinion  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  value  of  League  methods. 


Problems  in  Mathematics 


AS  a rule  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indivi- 
dual interest,  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  to  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be  sent  by  mail  as 
heretofore. 

I.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , Ex.  110,  No.  11,  page  223. 

The  sum  of  the  principal  and  the  interest  for  / months  at  6%  per  annum 
= $326.91.  Find  the  principal. 

16  2 

Interest  for  4 monthsat  6%  per  annum  = Principal  X-  X = Principal 

3 100  100 

2 102 

.*.  Principal  + Interest  = Principal + Principal  = Principal 

— Principal  = $326.91  Principal  = — of  $326.91  = $320.50. 

100  102 


II.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic,  Ex.  103,  No.  16,  page  203. 

I send  my  agent  $2790  with  which  to  buy  cotton  at  9c.  a yard,  after 
retaining  his  commission  of  3 1/3%.  How  many  yards  of  cotton  did  he  buy? 
What  Was  his  commission?  What  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  cotton  was  the 
money  sent? 

Suppose  he  buys  100  yards  of  cotton.  Cost  = $9.00.  Buying  commis- 
sion = — of  $9.00  = 30c. 

300 


Total  cost  of  100  yards  = $9.30. 
$9.30  gives  him  100  yds.  of  cotton; 


*.  $2790  gives  him 


279000X100 


yards  = 30,000  yards. 


930 
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Commission  = Total  amount  sent  — cost  of  cotton  = $2790 
- 30,000  X 9c  = $90. 


Fraction  that  total  amount  sent  is  of  cost  of  cotton  = 


2790 

2700 


31 

30* 


III.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , Ex.  103 , No.  20 , page  204- 

An  agent  sold  some  goods  for  his  employer.  He  retained  3}4%  commis- 
sion, paid  $16.80  for  freight,  $9.75  for  storage , and  remitted  his  employer 
$1594-65.  Find  for  what  amount  the  goods  were  sold. 

Total  selling  price  = Commission  at  3J^%  of  selling  price -{-Freight 
+ Storage + amount  remitted  to  employer. 

.*.  Selling  Price  = — of  S.P.  + $16  80  + $9.75  + $1594.65; 

200 

.*.  Selling  Price  = ^^  of  Selling  Price + $1621. 20; 

1Q3 

.*.  — Selling  Price  = $1621.20; 

200 

Selling  Price  = — of  $1621.20  = 11680. 

193 


IV.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , Ex.  103 , No.  17,  page  203. 

A commercial  traveller  was  offered  (a)  a commission  of  7^2%  on  his 
sales  or  ( b ) a salary  of  $30  a week  with  a 3%  commission  on  his  sales.  He 
accepted  the  first  offer,  which  he  found  to  be  $1140  a year  better  than  the 
second.  What  amount  of  goods  did  he  sell? 

First  offer  = TjA%  of  sales. 

Second  offer  = 3%  of  sales +$30  per  week. 

Gain  for  year  by  accepting  the  1st  offer  = $1140. 

/.  7 y2%  of  sales  = 3%  of  sales +($30.  X52)  +$1140; 

.'.  7^2%  of  sales  = 3%  of  sales + $2700; 

.\4K%  of  sales  = $2700; 

Sales  = — of  $2700  = $60,000. 

9 


V.  Ex.  41,  Ontario  High  School  Geometry,  page  151. 

+ and  B are  2 fixed  points.  Find  the  position  of  a point  P such  that 
PA2-\-PB 2 may  be  the  least  possible. 

Join  AB  and  bisect  AB  at  C.  Take  P any  point  not  in  AB  and  join 
PA,  PB,  and  PC. 

Then  PC  is  the  median  of  the  A PAB. 

7.  P+2+PJ32  = 2PC2+2+C2  (Ex.  4,  page  141). 

Now  AC  is  constant  and  .*.  P+2+PP2  is  least  when  PC  is  least,  i.e., 
when  P coincides  with  C. 
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VI.  Ex.  43,  page  151  Ontario  High  School  Geometry. 

Find  the  locus  of  a point  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  its  distances 

from  two  given  points  is  constant. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  exercise. 

PA2-\-PB2  = 2PC2-\-2AC2  and  Y PA  +PB2  is  constant  and  2AC2 
is  constant, 

.*.  2 PC2  is  constant  and  PC  is  constant; 

.'.as  C is  fixed,  locus  of  P is  the  circumference  of  the  circle  with  centre 
C and  radius  CP. 

VII.  Correct  solutions  for  the  problem  on  page  591  of  the  February 
number  of  The  School  were  received  from  Miss  Lucy  V.  Gates,  45 
Waterloo  St.,  Stratford;  Mr.  Roy  J.  Haughton,  Severn  Bridge,  Ontario, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  College  of  Education,  Toronto,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tyson, 
Mindemoya,  Miss#  L.  A.  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Miss  Irene  Jackson, 
Haileybury,  and  an  anonymous  subscriber  from  Ottawa. 

Miss  Gates’  solution  is  as  follows: 

“A  number  is  to  be  found  such  that  when  it  is  divided  by  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  8,  in  succession,  the  remainders  are,  respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7;  i.e.,  the  remainder,  in  each  case,  differs  from  the  divisor  by  one. 
Each  of  the  divisors  would  divide  evenly  into  the  number  if  it  were 
increased  by  one.  Therefore,  to  find  the  number  required,  take  the  L.C.M 
of  the  divisors  and  subtract  one  from  it.  The  L.C.M.  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  is  840.  839  is  the  required  number.  ” 

N.B. — Any  multiple  of  840  diminished  by  1 would  give  a solution. 
The  least  number  is  839. 

VIII.  A modified  type  of  the  above  problem  could  be  stated  thus: 

What  is  the  least  number  which,  when  divided  by  2,  leaves  a remain- 
der of  1,  the  quotient  of  which,  when  divided  by  3,  leaves  a remainder  of 
2,  the  quotient  in  this  division  being  divided  by  4 leaves  a remainder 
of  3,  the  quotient  in  this  division  being  divided  by  5 leaves  a remainder 
of  4 and  so  on,  the  last  quotient  being  divided  by  8 leaving  a remainder 
of  7? 

Solutions  are  invited. 

IX.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , Question  6,  page  212. 

An  implement  dealer  imports  6 ploughs  invoiced  at  $20  each;  3 binders 
at  $125  each;  4 cultivators  at  $40  each;  8 wagons  at  $75  each.  ( a ) Find  the 
duty  paid , if  on  the  ploughs  and  cultivators  there  is  a duty  of  20 %,  on  the 
binders  17}4%f  and  on  the  wagons  25%.  ( b ) For  how  much  must  the  whole 
be  sold  to  yield  a profit  of  1 2}i%  °f  the  selling  price? 
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6 ploughs  at  $20  each  = $120;  4 cultivators  at  $40  each  = $160; 
3 binders  at  $125  each  = $375;  8 wagons  at  $75  each  = $600.  Cost  of 
ploughs  and  cultivators  = $280. 


20 

(a)  Duty  on  ploughs  and  cultivators  = — of  $280  = $56 

Duty  on  binders  = — / of  $375  = $65  5/8 
100 

25 

Duty  on  wagons  = — of  $600  = $150 
100 

Total  duty  = $271  5/8  = $271.62#. 

( b ) Total  cost  = invoice  price+duty  = $1255 + $271.62#  = $1526.62# 
Gain  = 12#%  of  selling  price  = 1/8  of  selling  price. 

Selling  price  — cost  price  = gain 

.*.  Selling  price  — cost  price  = 1/8  of  selling  price 

.’.  7/8  of  selling  price  = cost  price 

.’.  selling  price  = 8/7  of  cost  price 
.'.  selling  price  = 8/7  of  $1526.62# 

8 r $3052.25  $12209 

7 2 7 


= $1744.14 


X.  + merchant  imports  goods  invoiced  at  $ 2.00  a yard , and  pays  thereon 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  1 £#%  and  a specific  duty  of  5c.  a yard.  At  what  price 
a yard  must  he  mark  the  goods  so  that  a discount  of  8%  will  still  leave  a 
profit  of  20%? 


Invoice  price  = $2.00;  ad  valorem  duty of  $2.00  = 25c;  specific 

100 


duty  = 5c. 

Total  cost  price  = $2. 00 + 25c + 5c  = 230c;  Gain  = 20%; 

Selling  price  = 6/5  of  230c.  = $2.76 
Discount  = 8%  of  marked  price; 

.*.  92%  of  marked  price  = 276c.; 

.* . marked  price  = 276  cents  X = 300c.  = $3.00. 

92 

XI.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  64,  No.  13. 

Construct  a right-angled  triangle , having  the  hypotenuse  equal  to  one 
given  straight  line , and  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides  equal  to  another  given 
straight  line. 

Let  AB  = sum  of  the  two  sides  and  X = hypotenuse. 

At  A make  an  angle  = # a right  angle. 

With  centre  B and  radius  = X,  describe  a circle  cutting  AE  at  C and  D. 
From  C draw  CF-LAB  and  join  BC.  BCF  is  the  required  triangle. 
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Since  angle  A =45°  and  angle  F = 90°; 

.’.  angle  ACF= 45°; 

.*.  AF  = FC ; 

/.  CF+FB=AB. 

Another  triangle  may  be  obtained  by  dropping  DG^-AB  and  joining 
DB.  The  two  triangles  are  the  same. 


Canadian  History  in  the  Middle  School 

G.  M.  JONES 

{Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

Topic  VIII — Foreign  Affairs,  1763-1867. 

1.  The  American  Revolution. 

(a)  Causes.  I,  133,  136-9;  II,  182-5;  III,  584-90;  V,  117;  XIV,  414-22. 

{b)  Invasion  of  Canada.  I,  140;  II,  185-9;  III,  590-608;  IV,  153-4;  V,  119; 
XIV,  425. 

(c)  Declaration  of  independence.  I,  139;  II,  189;  XIV,  426. 

{d)  Battle  of  Saratoga.  I,  141;  II,  190;  III,  608-632;  V,  120;  XIV,  428. 

{e)  Yorktown.  I,  142;  II,  190;  III,  643,  645;  XIV,  428. 

(f)  Peace  of  Paris.  I,  142;  II,  191;  III,  645-8;  IV,  156;  XIV,  430. 

(g)  Migration  of  the  Loyalists.  Review  of  Topic  VI,  3 (c).  (Feb.,  1929,  p.  603.) 

2.  War  of  1812-14. 

{a)  Causes.  I,  151;  II,  224-5;  III,  693-8;  IV,  178-187;  V,  138-9;  VI,  1-19. 

(5)  Opposing  forces.  I,  152-3;  II,  226-7;  III,  698-700;  IV,  187-8;  V,  140;  VI, 
20-40. 

( c ) Events  of  1812.  VI,  chaps.  3,  4. 

Michilimackinac.  I,  153;  II,  228;  IV,  188;  V,  141;  VI,  58-9. 

Detroit.  I,  154;  II,  228-9;  III,  700-5;  IV,  189;  V,  141;  VI,  67-73;  XI, 
65-73;  XII,  45-48;  XIII,  map  39;  XV,  245-260;  XVIII,  1 H. 
Queenston.  I,  154-6;  II,  230-2;  III,  706-11;  IV,  189-90;  V,  141;  VI,  77-95; 
XI,  87-98;  XII,  49-51 ; XIII,  map  33;  XV,  295-316;  XVIII,  1 H. 

Naval  battles.  I,  156;  II,  233-4;  VI,  116-22;  XVIII,  4 E. 

(d)  Events  of  1813.  XVIII,  4F. 

York.  I,  157;  II,  237-8;  III,  716-20;  IV,  191;  V,  143;  VI,  107-109;  XIII, 
map  37. 

Sackett’s  Harbor.  I,  157;  VI,  110-111. 

Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dam.  I,  157-9;  II,  239-40;  III,  720-4;  IV,  191; 
V,  143-4;  VI,  111-116;  XIII,  map  32. 

Moraviantown.  I,  159-60;  II,  242-3;  III,  729-32;  IV,  192;  V,  145;  VI,  122; 
XIII,  map  38. 

Chateauguay.  I,  160-1;  II,  244;  III,  735-6;  IV,  192;  V,  145;  VI,  123-8; 
XIII,  map  36. 

Chrystler’s  Farm.  I,  161;  II,  245;  III,  737-9;  IV,  193;  V,  146;  VI,  129-130; 
XIII,  map  35. 

Naval  battles.  I,  156,  159;  II,  241-2,  243,  246-7;  III,  727-9,  733;  IV,  192. 
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( e ) Events  of  1814. 

Chippawa  and  Lundy's  Lane.  I,  161-2;  II,  248-9;  III,  747-759;  IV,  194; 

V,  146;  VI,  138-149;  XIII,  map  34. 

Plattsburg.  I,  162;  II,  249-50;  III,  764-70;  IV,  194;  V,  147;  VI,  157-68. 
Washington.  I,  163;  III,  771;  V,  147;  VI,  153-7. 

(/)  Treaty  of  Ghent.  I,  163-4;  IV,  196-7;  VI,  169. 

(g)  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  I,  164;  II,  251;  III,  772;  V,  149;  VI,  135. 

(h)  Results  of  the  War.  I,  164-5;  II,  252-3;  IV,  197;  V,  150-1;  VI,  169-172. 

3.  The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  1817.  I,  165-6;  IV,  307-8. 

4.  Early  Boundary  Disputes. 

(a)  Boundary  as  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.  I,  222;  II,  193;  III,  653-4; 
IV,  156. 

( b ) The  Convention  of  1818  agreeing  on  49th  parallel  from  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I,  223;  IV,  308-9;  V,  251. 

(c)  Maine  boundary  dispute  and  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  1842.  I,  223-8;  II, 
311-15;  IV,  309-12;  V,  251-4;  XIII,  map  81. 

( d ) The  Oregon  boundary  and  the  Oregon  Treaty,  1846.  I,  228-30;  II,  331-4; 
IV,  313;  V,  254;  XIII,  map  80. 

5.  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Review  this  subject  as  already  done  under 

Topic  V (Jan.,  1929,  p.  505). 

6.  The  Fenian  raids.  Already  done  under  Topic  V (Jan.,  1929,  p.  505). 

Topic  IX — Domestic  Affairs , 1867-1914. 

1.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  prime  minister,  1867-1873.  VII,  76-102;  X,  65-90;  XII, 
119-28;  XVI,  131-164,  193-212. 

(a)  The  first  ministry.  I,  288;  II,  354-7;  III,  940-1;  IV,  355;  V,  262;  VII,  76-77; 
X,  65-68;  XVI,  133-4. 

(b)  Discontent  of  Nova  Scotia.  I,  289;  II,  358;  III,  942-5;  IV,  355-6;  VII,  79-80; 
X,  69-71;  XVI,  143-5. 

(c)  Hudson  Bay  Territory  purchased.  See  Topic  III  (Oct.,  1928,  p.  176). 

(d)  The  Red  River  Rebellion,  1870.  I,  276-8;  II,  363-5;  III,  952-5;  IV,  357-61; 
VII,  89,  90;  XIII,  map  40;  XVII,  chaps.  7,  8. 

(e)  Province  of  Manitoba  created,  1870.  See  Topic  V (Jan.,  1929,  p.  504). 

(/)  Building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  I,  290-1;  II,  434-5;  III,  963;  IV,  356; 

IX,  93-108;  XVI,  153-4. 

( g ) British  Columbia  enters  the  Dominion,  1871.  See  Topic  V (Jan.,  1929,  p.  505). 

( h ) Prince  Edward  Island  enters  the  Dominion,  1872.  See  Topic  V (Jan., 
1929,  p.  505). 

( i ) The  Pacific  Scandal.  I,  293-5;  II,  375;  III,  964-71;  IV,  365;  VII,  97-101; 

X,  83-90;  XVI,  200-210;  XVII,  369-70. 

( 7 ) The  fall  of  the  ministry.  I,  295;  II,  375-6;  III,  971;  IV,  366;  VII,  102;  X,  90; 
XVI,  210;  XVII,  370. 

2.  Alexander  Mackenzie  prime  minister,  1873-1878.  VII,  107-115;  XVI,  213-230; 

. XVII,  chap.  9. 

(<z)  Royal  Military  College  founded.  I,  296;  IV,  366. 

.(b)  Supreme  Court  established.  I,  296;  II,  454;  IV,  366;  XV7,  151. 

(c)  The  Canada  Temperance  Act.  I,  296;  II,  381;  IV7,  366. 

; (d)  Vote,  by  ballot.  I,  296;  IV,  366. 

(e)  The  “National  Policy”  proposed  by  Macdonald.  I,  296;  II,  378;  III,  973-4; 

IV,  368-9;  V,  267;  X,  100-104;  XVI,  217,  220-3,  225. 

(/)  Fall  of  the  Mackenzie  ministry.  I,  297;  II,  381;  III,  972-76;  IV,  367;  V, 
263,  267;  X,  1Q4;  XVI,  228. 
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3.  Conservative  ministries  1873-1896.  VII,  115-183;  XVI,  213-353. 

(a)  Macdonald  ministry  establishes  a higher  tariff.  1,  298;  11,381;  111,977; 
IV,  368-9;  V,  267;  VII,  117-118;  X,  104;  XVI,  234. 

(b)  Buildihg  of  the  C.P.R.  I,  299-300;  III,  977-8;  IV,  369;  VII,  118-126;  VIII, 
58-61,  95-98,  252;  IX,  109-168;  X,  105-7;  XVI,  234;  XVII,  371-408;  XVIII, 
5K. 

(c)  The  North-West  Rebellion,  1885.  I,  300-304;  II,  383-398;  III,  979-86; 
IV,  370-74;  VII,  126-129;  VIII,  72-80,  81-90;  X,  113-116;  XIII,  map  41; 

XVI,  243-4,  280;  XVII,  chap.  16;  XVIII,  4H. 

(i d ) Edward  Blake  succeeds  Mackenzie  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I,  304 
II,  410;  III,  987-9;  IV,  369;  VIII,  54-5;  XVI,  235,  261;  XVII,  vol.  2,  p.  4. 

( e ) Gerrymandering  of  constituencies.  I,  304;  IV,  370;  X,  110;  XVI,  273. 

(/)  Causes  of  bitterness  in  1887.  I,  305;  XVI,  279-83. 

(g)  Unrestricted  reciprocity  proposed.  I,  306;  IV,  375;  VII,  173;  VIII,  118-125 
X,  118-119;  XVI,  291-302;  XVII,  chaps,  21,  22. 

(70  Death  of  Macdonald.  I,  307;  II,  409;  III,  999-1001;  IV,  375;  V,  269;  VII, 
175;  VIII,  153-4;  X,  120;  XVI,  320-21. 

( i ) Four  short-lived  ministries.  I,  308;  III,  1005-1016;  IV,  376-7;  V,  269. 

( j ) Refusal  to  admit  Newfoundland.  I,  308;  IV,  362;  VIII,  100. 

(k)  A Liberal  victory  under  Laurier  in  1896.  I,  309;  II,  415;  IV,  377;  V,  269; 
VIII,  166-170. 

4.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  prime  minister,  1896-1911.  VIII,  169-269;  XII,  177-191; 
XVII,  chaps.  23-28. 

(a)  The  new  ministry.  Ill,  1016;  IV,  378;  V,  269;  VIII,  169-70. 

(b)  Manitoba  School  Question  settled.  Ill,  1017;  IV,  378;  V,  270;  VIII,  170-1; 

XVII,  chaps.  24-5. 

(c)  Preferential  tariff.  I,  333;  III,  1020-21;  IV,  379;  V,  270;  VIII,  173-175; 
XVII,  chap.  26. 

(d)  Penny  postage.  I,  334;  II,  416. 

(e)  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  succeeds  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  Conservative  leader. 
I,  352;  III,  1032;  IV,  382;  VIII,  194. 

(0  Building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  I,  345-6;  III,  1034,  1046-48; 
IV,  383;  V,  276;  VIII,  229-30;  IX,  196-219;  XVII,  356-68. 

(g)  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  I,  346;  IV,  384;  V,  276;  VIII,  230;  IX, 
181-195;  XVII,  356-68. 

( h ) The  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  I,  347. 

(i)  Railway  and  Civil  Service  Commissions  established.  I,  347 ; III,  1059;  IV,  386. 

(j)  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  I,  348;  IV,  387;  V,  271. 

(k)  Japanese  Immigration.  I,  348-9;  VIII,  252-5. 

(/)  Naval  College  established  and  a Canadian  Navy  begun.  I,  349-50;  IV, 
387-8;  V,  272;  XVII,  381-89. 

(w)  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  advocated  by  the  Liberals.  I,  352; 

IV,  388-9;  VIII,  260-69;  XVII,  391-409. 

(n)  Liberals  defeated,  1896.  Mr.  Borden  becomes  prime  minister.  I,  353;  IV,  389; 

V,  275;  VIII,  269;  XVII,  407-9. 

Rrferences:  I,  Grant,  H.  S.  History  of  Canada , Ryerson;  II,  Roberts,  Hist,  of 
Canada,  Macmillan;  III,  Tracy,  Tercentenary  Hist,  of  Canada,  Collier;  IV,  McArthur, 
Hist,  of  Canada,  Gage;  V,  Reeve,  Canada,  Oxford;  VI,  Wood,  The  War  with  the  United 
States,  0.  of  C.;  VII,  Pope,  The  Day  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  C.  of  C.,  VIII,  Skelton, 
The  Day  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lzurier,  C.  of  C.;  IX,  Skelton,  The  Railway  Builders,  C.  of  C.; 
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X,  Wallace,  Sir  John  Macdonald , Macmillan;  XI,  Ayres,  Brock , Macmillan;  XII, 
Macdonald,  Canadian  Portraits,  Ryerson;  XIII,  Burpee,  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada, 
Nelson;  XIV,  Wrong,  H.S.  History  of  England,  Macmillan;  XV,  Edgar,  General  Bro  k, 
M.  of  C.;  XVI,  Parkin,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  M.  of  C.;  XVII,  Willison,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  M.  of  C.  (Oxford  Ed.);  XIX,  Ryerson  Canadian  History  Readers,  Ryerson  Press. 


British  History  in  the  Lower  School 

E.  L.  DANIHER 
University  Sehools,  Toronto 


(i Continued  from  the  issue  of  February) 

REFERENCES  are  to  the  books  in  the  list  on  page  171  in  the 
October,  1928,  issue  of  The  School.  A refers  to  the  Ontario 
Public  School  History  of  England;  B to  the  Ontario  High  School 
History  of  England . 

Part  Three:  Industrial  Period,  1760  to  the  present  day. 

Section  I.  Industrial  Revolution,  Revolutionary  Wars,  Reforms,  1760-1834  (See 
The  School  for  February,  1929.) 

Section  II.  Victorian  Era,  One  of  Progress.  1 837-1  qoi. 

section  II: 

Lesson  I.  Depressed  Economic  Situation  at  Beginning. 

Business  stagnant. 

— Navigation  Acts  lost  sales  by  discouraging  foreign  ships.  E,  VII,  142. 

— heavy  duties  on  raw  materials  handicapped  industries.  E,  VII,  137. 

High  cost  of  living.  E,  VII,  136. 

— all  foods  heavily  taxed,  or  excluded  entirely. 

— especially  wheat,  “Corn  Laws”.  B,  516. 

Condition  of  workers. 

— unemployment  and  workhouse. 

— or  starvation  wages. 

Lesson  II.  People  Roused  Against  Accompanying  Social  Conditions. 

Laws  too  severe  where  people  “driven”  to  crime  by  starvation;  judges  and  juries 
refused  to  apply  death  sentence.  D,  II,  212-214. 

Punishments  mitigated  to  commend  their  justice  to  public.  B,  544,  545. 

— pillory,  death  sentence  abolished  1837.  D,  II,  214. 

— transportation  to  New  South  Wales  discontinued  1838;  and  everywhere 
abandoned  in  1853.  D,  II,  215. 

Police  forces  organized  to  prevent  disorders  and  crime  1829-on.  B,  544;  C,  VI, 
253-255;  D,  II,  178-181. 

Factory  Acts  to  protect  workers,  especially  children.  Shaftesbury.  C,  V,  237,  243; 
D,  II,  170,  171. 
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Lesson  III.  Attacking  the  Root  of  the  Economic  Problem.  A,  339-342;  B,  517-518. 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  Cobden  and  Bright  1838.  E,  VII,  9. 

Peel’s  new  “sliding  scale”  1842. 

— how  it  was  supposed  to  work.  E,  VII,  7. 

— failed;  helped  neither  workers  nor  farmers.  E,  VII,  8. 

Steady  reduction  of  duties  1842-1845;  good  effect.  E,  VII,  9,  138. 

Repeal  of  Corn  Laws  themselves,  1846. 

— results  on  agriculture  not  harmful.  E,  VII,  10. 

— just  anticipating  general  upheavals  of  1848,  Chartists,  Irish  revolt.  A,  343; 
B,  518,  519;  E,  VII,  9. 

Russell’s  repeal  of  Navigation  Acts  1849.  E,  VII,  144,  145. 

Free  Trade  by  1852. 

Lesson  IV.  Changes  in  Travel  and  Transportation. 

Coaching  lines  had  just  reached  their  highest.  D,  II,  185-188. 

Coming  of  railway,  Stephenson.  C,  V,  223-227;  D,  II,  188-191. 

- — first  railway  1825.  A,  338;  B,  541. 

—first  “trains”.  E,  VII,  102-109. 

Growth  of  railways. 

— detached,  local  lines.  E,  VII,  103,  106. 

— development  of  trunk  lines.  E,  VII,  110,  111;  end  of  vol. 

Effects — success  from  beginning.  E,  VII,  103. 

— coaches  and  canals  killed.  D,  192;  E,  VII,  112. 

Steamship  slower  in  achieving  success.  C,  V,  255-260;  D,  II,  192-197;  E,  VII,  140. 

Lesson  V.  Advances  in  Communication.  A,  338,  339. 

Cheapening  of  newspapers;  1836,  on.  D,  II,  199. 

Penny  postage;  1840.  B,  543,  544;  C,  VI,  261;  D,  II,  202-205. 

Telegraph’s  service  to — E,  VII,  154. 

— railroads.  E,  VII,  11. 

—•newspapers.  B,  542;  D,  199. 

Cable, Y 866.  D,  200,  201. 

Growth  and  influence  in  each  case. 

Lesson  VI.  Industrial  Viewpoint  Made  War  Easy;  Stormy  Palmerston , 

Feared  Russia  with  regard  to  India.  A,  343,  344;  B,  521,  572. 

Crimean  War  a mixture.  A,  345,  346;  B,  522-525. 

—inglorious  blundering  in  directing  operations. 

— gallant  deeds,  Alma,  Balaclava;  Florence  Nightingale. 

Indian  Mutiny  grew  out  of  it.  A,  347,  348;  B,  525,  573-577. 

— causes. 

— Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow. 

— reorganization  of  government. 

—Empress  of  India  1876.  A,  352;  B,  529. 

Checking  Russia  later  1878.  A,  353,  354;  B,  577. 

Lesson  VII.  Asserting  Industrial  “ Rights"  of  Britons.  Palmerston  Again. 

War  with  China.  A,  348;  B,  525,  526. 

* — 1842,  over  protection  of  traders  including  opium  traders;  treaty. 

— 1857,  avenging  Chinese  resistance  to  treaty  terms. 

Near-war  with  United  States;  after  cotton.  A,  349;  B,  526,  527. 

— 1861,  Trent  Affair,  recognition  of  South. 

—1863,  Alabama  Question,  helping  South. 
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Lesson  VIII.  Governmental  Willingness  Towards  Political  Reforms. 

Nationalism  stirring  in  Germany,  Italy,  Canada,  Ireland  and  England.  British 
government  anticipating  reforms. 

- — approving  Confederation  JL867.  B,  562,  563. 

— extending  franchise,  Second  Reform,  Disraeli,  1867.  A,  350;  B,  528;  D,  II, 

221. 

—disestablishment  of  Irish  Church,  Gladstone,  1869.  B,  536. 

“Tenant  Rights  and  Land  Adt  of  1870.  B,  536. 

— Fenian  agitation  modified  to  Home  Rule  of  Parnell,  1871.  B,  537. 

■ — religious  toleration  in  universities  1871.  A,  352. 

“Ballot  Act  1872.  B,  545. 

“Third  Reform  Bill  1884.  A,  357;  B,  533;  D,  223. 

Lesson  IX.  Gladstone  ’ s Labours  for  Ireland  Continued. 

An  economic- political  question.  A,  354-356;  B,  534-539. 

1881— Land  Act,  “the  three  F’s’\  A,  356. 

1886 —  First  Home  Rule  Bill  defeated.  A,  357. 

1887 —  Land  Act— Amendments  to  help  tenants  (Conservatives).  B,  539. 

1893 — Second  Home  Rule  Bill  defeated.  A,  357. 

Lesson  X.  Partitioning  Africa.  A,  359-363;  B,  532-534,  553-558. 

Suez  Canal,  war  in  Egypt,  in  Soudan.  1882-1898. 

Africa  divided  up,  1890. 

British  policy  and  Boer  Republics. 

South  African  War. 

Lesson  XI.  Science  as  Handmaiden. 

Medicine  and  health.  Encyclopaedia;  B,  546. 

— chloroform,  Simpson,  1847. 

“bacteria,  Pasteur,  1854. 

— antiseptics,  Lister,  1859. 

Housing  conditions 

—before  1875,  bad.  E,  VII,  183-188. 

—after  1875,  improved.  E,  VII,  188-192. 

Education  Acts,  1870.  B,  547,  548;  C,  V,  238,  239,  242;  D,  II,  208-212;  E,  VII, 
29,  214-220. 

Conveniences  and  comforts.  B,  548;  D,  II,  230. 

• — phosphorus  match  (1833),  gas,  oil  lamp  (1859). 

• — various  comforts  not  had  before. 

Farming 

— 1850-1875,  fertilizers,  drain  tile,  modern  machinery.  E,  VII,  11-14. 

— 1875-1900,  science  seemed  leagued  against  British  farmers.  E,  VII,  23-29; 
B,  550. 

(a)  transportation  improvements  brought  New  World  grain. 

( b ) refrigeration  brought  frozen  meats  into  competition. 

Lesson  XII.  Victorian  Age  Rich  in  Literature. 

Writers.  B,  550-552;  Encyclopaedia;  etc. 

* — Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 

* — Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

—Browning  and  Tennyson. 

More  quiet  manners  prevailed.  B,  549. 


Can  Students  Make  Their  Own  History  Headings? 

W.  C.  JOHNSON 

THE  value  of  note-making  in  history,  'provided  notes  are  properly 
made  by  the  student,  needs  scarcely  any  defence  among  teachers 
of  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  teacher  should  outline  the  subject  matter  for  the  pupil 
to  aid  in  his  note-making,  and  yet  all  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  headings 
at  least  should  be  given  to  guide  the  student  in  the  selection  of  his 
material.  One  is  led  to  ask,  though,  if,  even  in  the  giving  of  headings, 
the  teacher  is  not  depriving  the  pupil  of  the  opportunity  of  deriving 
from  his  study  of  the  subject  the  power  to  organize  material.  The 
argument  may  be  advanced  against  students  making  their  own  headings 
that  they  will  require  so  much  time  for  the  selection  of  proper  headings 
that  the  amount  of  work  required  by  the  curriculum  will  not  be  covered 
in  the  year.  In  the  case  of  the  longer  texts  there  may  be  some  ground 
for  the  contention,  but  even  here  as  with  the  shorter  texts  there  is  ample 
reason  for  the  belief  that  students  can  make  their  own  headings  without 
any  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to 
themselves. 

The  writer  employs  the  weekly  method  of  assignment  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  and  observation  of  the  students  at  work  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  make  their  own  headings  as  well  as  their  own  notes. 
Accordingly  the  experiment  was  undertaken  in  four  ancient  history 
classes  with  the  new  text-book,  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
introduction  of  constructive  features.  With  the  first  week’s  assignment, 
which  consisted  of  the  chapter  on  “The  Mediterranean  World”,  the 
teacher  worked  with  the  class  in  making  out  a suitable  set  of  headings. 
To  begin  with,  a question  was  devised  by  the  teacher  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  the  desirable  material,  and  specific  enough  to  in- 
dicate slightly  the  main  divisions  into  which  the  headings  might  fall. 
This  obvious  type  of  question  is  better  for  a while  until  the  student 
becomes  familiar  with  the  making  of  headings,  when  the  type  of  question 
will  become  progressively  more  difficult,  and  finally,  if  desired,  become 
also  the  work  of  the  student.  The  practice  of  beginning  the  work  with 
a question  seems  beneficial  in  that  it  concentrates  attention,  indicates 
outline  and  localizes  effort.  With  the  question  thoroughly  analyzed  as 
to  meaning  and  requirements,  and  the  chapter  in  the  text  more  or  less 
hastily  scanned,  main  headings  are  selected.  Discussion  is  then  under- 
taken to  reveal  which  of  the  main  headings  really  require  sub-headings 
to  give  helpful  and  comprehensive  outline.  When  this  is  decided  the 
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text  is  used  to  secure  suitable  sub-headings  since  the  outline  must  permit 
of  development  along  the  lines  of  the  material  contained  in  the  text. 
With  the  headings  complete  the  development  of  the  note  on  each  heading 
follows.  . 

The  second  week  a question  is  again  assigned,  possibly  slightly  less 
obvious  as  to  outline  suggestion  than  the  first.  Main  headings  are  again 
discussed,  but  numbers  only  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  put  down  to 
indicate  the  number  of  sub-headings  or  points  under  main  headings,  and 
the  student  is  then  left  to  work  these  out  for  himself.  The  third  week  the 
question  is  asked,  and  a skeleton  outline  suggested  made  up  of  figures 
only:  Roman  numerals  to  indicate  main  headings,  Arabic  numerals 
sub-headings,  and  a,  b,  c , etc.,  points  under  sub-headings.  Pupils  seem 
to  delight  in  filling  out  skeleton  outlines  as  they  find  some  pleasure  in 
securing  the  right  points. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  skeleton  filling  the  student  is  given  only 
the  question,  and  asked  to  select  his  own  headings.  When  headings  are 
completed  the  teacher  may  put  a suggested  skeleton  on  the  board, 
stressing  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are  other  possible  outlines,  and 
accepting  some  of  the  pupils’  outlines  as  proof.  The  method  described 
takes  up  several  weeks  since  the  assignment  is  made  only  once  a week, 
but  all  the  time  the  confidence  of  the  pupil  is  being  gradually  built  up 
until  finally  he  strikes  out  on  his  own  account  without  any  hesitation. 


Samples  of  Skeletons  and  Headings 


Egypt 

Palestine 

I 

Location 

I 

Location 

II 

Reasons  for  wealth 

II 

Peoples 

1 

Good  soil 

1 

Philistines 

2 

No  foes 

2 

Phoenicians 

3 

Abundant  wheat 

3 

Canaanites 

III 

Peace  Arts 

4 

Arameans 

1 

Tool  making 

III 

Occupations 

2 

Writing 

1 

Trade 

3 

Reckoning  time 

2 

Navigation 

4 

Architecture 

3 

Agriculture 

IV 

Historical  Periods 

IV 

The  Hebrews 

1 

Prehistoric 

1 

Origin 

2 

Pyramid 

2 

Rulers 

3 

Rock  cut  tombs 

a 

Saul 

4 

Temples — Obelisks 

b 

David 

V 

Burial  Customs 

c 

Solomon 

1 

Tombs 

3 

Contribution 

2 

Mummies 

4 

Fall 

VI 

Religion 

VII 

Later  Egypt 
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TRAVEL  to  Europe 

Make  your  trip  this  year  with  well-known  Educationists 
and  get  service  on  the  ocean  and  ashore  that  is  backed 
up  by  ability  and  long  experience. 

The  Colling  Overseas  Tours 

In  conjunction  with  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

“Duchess”  and  “Empress”  Steamers  ^ 5 

and  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANYtServices. 


“A  Colling  Vacation  Party  with  Pleasant  Memories” 

AND  UNANIMOUS  SATISFACTION 
Visiting  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Prices  according  to  your  requirements. 

Information  can  be  given  and  bookings  arranged  by  any  office  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  or  by 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO., 

218  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  and  1233  Phillips  Sq.,  Montreal. 

Name  of  local  agent  furnished  on  request 
or  bookings  arranged  direct  by 

Colling  Overseas  Tours 

98  BARNESDALE  AVE.  N.  HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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It  may  be  said  that  if  students  make  out  their  own  headings  there  will 
be  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  notes  of  the  class.  No  two  history  teachers 
use  identical  headings  and  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
papers  on  Departmental  examinations.  The  lack  of  uniformity  will 
scarcely  be  noticeable,  and  the  teacher  will  find  himself  well  rewarded 
for  the  effort  spent  in  teaching  the  student  how  to  make  his  own  headings. 
He  will  find  many  of  his  students  particularly  apt  in  the  making  of  good 
outlines.  He  will  find  greater  concentration  on  text-book  material,  better 
understanding  of  the  work,  and  an  improved  attitude  towards  self- 
endeavour. A word,  however,  to  the  teacher  who  undertakes  the  idea — 
be  patient,  be  thorough,  be  helpful. 


Glimpses  of  Canada 


The  Brooks  Aqueduct,  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company’s  irrigation  scheme  in 
Southern  Alberta,  which  carries  the  waters  of  the  Bow  River  held  in  check  by  the 
Bassano  Dam.  Branch  structures  carry  the  water  from  the  Brooks  Aqueduct  to  various 

groups  of  farms. 

Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


■Berlin  - Vienna- 
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Edinburgh  - London  ■ 

SEE  EUROPE  IN  1929 

AND  ATTEND 

THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

The  Travel  Bureau  of  the  National  Union  or  Teachers  of  England 
and  Wales  has  for  sixteen  years  been  conducting  organized  all-expense 
European  tours  for  teachers  and  their  friends. 

Tours  from  30  days  at  $300  to  72  days  at  $720.  Sailings  late  in  June 
and  early  in  July. 

BEST  C.P.R.  BOATS 


Splendid  choice  of  tours.  Expert  educational  conductors. 

Thoroughly  efficient  organization. 

Full  information  from 

J.  W.  ANSLEY,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  MISS  ANNA  BROWN, 

102  Humbercrest  Blvd.,  Toronto.  S3  Macpherson  Ave.,  Toronto. 

A.  D.  R.  FRASER,  B.A.Sc.,  J.  H.  HARDY,  B.A., 

1126  Pelissier  St.,  Windsor.  Perth,  Ontario. 

A.  D.  HONE,  M.A.,  D.  D.  MacDONALD,  B.A.,  D.Paed., 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  411  Annette  St.,  Toronto. 


A.  C.  LEWIS,  M.A,  B.Paed., 

ONTARIO  ORGANIZER 


8 ENDERBY  ROAD 


TORONTO  13 


Paris  - Rome 


THE  B.A. 
COURSE 

FOB 

TEACHERS 


Today  more  than  at  any  previous 
time,  school  boards  are  demanding  higher 
qualifications  from  teachers.  It  is  only 
recently  that  third-class  certificates  were 
discontinued.  What  does  the  future 
have  in  store  for  the  people  who  plan  to 
make  teaching  a profession?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  unless  they  raise  their 
academic  standing  they  will  find  their 
positions  threatened  by  the  more  recent 
arrivals  in  the  profession. 

By  extra-mural  and  summer  school 
study,  Queen’s  University  has  been 
helping  many  men  and  women  teachers 
to  higher  qualifications.  In  the  long 
list  of  Queen’s  graduates  throughout 
Canada  may  be  found  former  extra- 
mural students,  who  are  now  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Registration  for  extra-mural  work  may 
be  made  before  April  10th  for  the  sum- 
mer or  September  10th  for  the  winter. 
The  summer  school  is  held  for  seven 
weeks  during  July  and  August.  Kings- 
ton is  one  of  the  finest  summer  resorts 
of  Eastern  Canada  and  students  find  it 
an  ideal  place  for  summer  study. 

For  further  information  and  for  a 
copy  of  “Queen’s  in  Pictures”,  write  to 
A.  H.  Carr,  B.A.,  Director,  Department 
of  Extension, 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 


WORLD  WIDE 
CURRENCY 


Canadian  Pacific  Express  Travel- 
lers’ Cheques  are  world  wide 
currency  • — familiar  to  all 
nationalities  and  accepted  almost 
everywhere.  They  identify  you 
wherever  you  are.  They  protect 
you  against  loss  and  are  issued  in 
convenient  denominations,  so  that 
you  need  carry  only  a limited 
amount  of  the  local  currency  of 
the  country  in  which  you  are 
travelling.  Experienced  travellers 
carry  oiur  cheques  because  of  their 
convenience  and  safety. 

Ask  Our  Agents  About  Them 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention 
THE  SCHOOL 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Psychology  of  Play  Activities , by  H.  C.  Lehman  and  P.  A.  Witty. 
New  York,  Barnes,  1927.  (Toronto,  The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.)  Pp. 
VIII +242.  Price  $2.00.  Play  activities  can  be  studied  more  or  less 
objectively  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  questionnaires;  (2)  by  personal 

observation  of  the  plays  of  children;  and  (3)  by  sending  out  lists  of 
play  activities  to  be  checked  by  children.  The  first  is  a dangerous 
method,  depending  too  much  on  the  memory  of  the  subjects.  The 
second  is  the  best,  but  it  requires  a large  force  of  skilled  observers  to 
collect  reliable  data.  The  third  is  the  method  used  by  the  authors. 
They  admit  its  defects,  but  it  is  the  best  so  far  as  known  for  securing  a 
large  quantity  of  fairly  reliable  data.  The  authors  collected  data  from 
about  25,000  school  children  and  arranged  their  enquiries  so  that  both 
country  and  city  children  should  be  covered,  as  well  as  the  varying 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  findings  are  different  from  what  is  normally 
believed,  but  if  anybody  disagrees  with  them,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  as 
the  authors  have  done— collect  data  objectively  and  analyse  them. 
Although  representing  but  a beginning  in  the  quantitative  measure  of 
play  behaviour,  it  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  a good,  stimulating 
study.  P.  s. 

“More  Stories  to  Tell/'  by  Maud  Lindsay,  author  of  “Mother  Stories” 
and  “More  Mother  Stories.”  George  G.  Harrap  & Co.  Ltd.,  1927,  London. 
Price  3s.  6d.  This  lover  of  little  children  whose  imagination  pictures  so 
beautifully  their  joys,  their  interests  and  their  activities,  has  given  us  a 
new  group  of  twenty-one  stories  entitled  “The  Toyshop.”  The  contents 
of  this  delightful  group  show  such  attractive  titles  as,  “The  Ball  That 
Went  to  a Party,”  “The  Block  Tower,”  “The  Building  Blocks,”  “The 
Surprise  Box,”  “The  Toy  Farm”  and  “At  the  Toyshop  Door.”  In  this 
edition  are  published  again,  her  stories  called  “A  Story  Garden”  and  also, 
those  known  in  the  group,  “The  Story-Teller.”  a.  a.  h. 

Primary  Gymnastics : the  Basis  of  Rational  Physical  Development. 
By  Niels  Bukh,  founder  and  principal  of  the  Gymnastic  High  School, 
Ollerup,  Denmark.  Cloth,  148  pages.  Price,  6s  net.  Methuen  & Co., 
Limited,  36  Essex  St.,  London,  W.C.2.  This  book  presents  the  Danish 
type  of  physical  training  whose  fundamental  basis  is  corrective  work  to 
counteract  the  malpositions  of  habitual  posture  in  daily  occupations.  In 
dealing  with  faults  in  the  upright  carriage  of  the  human  being,  this  system 
makes  three  main  divisions — (1)  Stiffness,  which  shows  itself  in  the 
movement  in  the  joints  of  the  skeleton;  (2)  lack  of  power,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  muscles;  (3)  awkwardness  and  lack  of  freedom,  which  shows 
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LEADERSHIP  IN - 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  TEXTS 


Gregg  texts  have  reached  their  present  commanding  position  through 
years  of  research  and  investigation  made  with  a view  to  finding  the 
latest  and  best  in  commercial  education.  Gregg  texts  cover  every  phase 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  commercial  education. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEADERS 


Modern  Junior  Mathematics  (Gugle)  Fundamentals  of  Business  ('Birch) 

Junior  Rational  Typewriting  (SoRelle)  Gregg  Shorthand  Junior  Manual  (Gregg) 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEADERS 


Gregg  Shorthand  (Gregg) 

Applied  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
(Belding,  Greene  and  Beech) 
Salesmanship  (Knox) 

Rational  Typewriting  (SoRelle  and 
Hankinson) 


Rational  Dictation  (McNamara  and 
Markett) 

Business  English  and  Correspondence 
(Hagar  and  SoRelle) 

Economics  (Laing) 

Secretarial  Studies  ( Gregg  and  SoRelle) 
Prognostic  and  Achievement  Tests 


NOTABLE  ADOPTIONS  IN  1928 


Rational  Typewriting 

London,  Ontario 
Orillia,  Ontario 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
Sarnia,  Ontario 
Midland,  Ontario 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Applied  Business  Calculation 

Hamilton,  Ontario 
Montreal,  Quebec 

(Catholic  School  Commission) 
Oshawa,  Ontario 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Newcastle,  N.B. 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
Campbellton,  N.B. 


Applied  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting 

Hamilton,  Ontario 
Montreal,  Quebec 

(Catholic  School  Commission) 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Fredericton,  N.B. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Nelson,  B.C. 

Kamloops,  B.C. 

Revelstoke,  B.C. 

Oak  Bay,  B.C. 

North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

West  Vancouver,  B.C. 

North  Burnaby,  B.C. 

South  Burnaby,  B.C. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Rational  Rhythm  Records 
(For  Teaching  Typewriting) 

St.  John,  N.B. 

Fredericton,  N.B. 

Newcastle,  N.B. 

Oshawa,  Ontario 
Orillia,  Ontario 
Toronto,  Ontario  (4  schools) 
Oakville,  Ontario 
London,  Ontario 
Etobicoke,  Ontario 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Victoria,  B.C. 


Why  GREGG  Commercial  Textbooks  Lead 

Every  Gregg  textbook  is  written  on  the  firing  line.  Every  page  is 
tested  in  actual  classrooms  before  it  appears  in  print.  Every  principle 
set  forth  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 


Send  for  complete  catalogue. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

57  Bloor  Street,  West  - - Toronto 
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in  movement.  Throughout  the  book  this  corrective  aim  is  kept  clear. 
Excellent  illustrations  reveal  many  corrective  exercises  on  the  stall-bars. 

The  original  of  this  book  was  written  to  serve  as  a textbook  for 
teachers  and  club  leaders.  It  can  be  highly  recommended  to  the  Canadian 
teacher  who  has  a gymnasium.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  on  the  order 
exercises,  there  are  chapters  of  special  value  in  presenting  methods  of 
instruction.  The  book  concludes  with  examples  of  tables  for  men,  for 
boys,  and  for  women.  F.  H. 

Teaching  Science  in  Schools.  By  E.  R.  Downing.  Cloth,  185  pages. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  This  very  useful  little  book  is  the  first 
attempt  to  examine  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  a 
scientific  way.  A careful  examination  of  the  rapid  change,  both  in 
subject  matter  and  method  of  science  teaching,  during  the  last  century 
is  clearly  presented,  and  shows  how  far  science  teaching  is  from  reach- 
ing a crystallized  state.  This  is  evidently  the  first  of  a series  of  books, 
others  of  which  will  deal  with  particular  sciences.  Science  teachers 
should  study  carefully  this  volume.  G.  A.  c. 

Open  Doors  to  Science.  By  O.  W.  Caldwell  and  W.  H.  D.  Meier. 
Cloth,  333  pages  Boston,  Gunn  and  Company.  This  course  in  general 
science,  written  by  two  educationists  of  note,  is  very  much  along  the 
line  that  has  been  followed  by  a considerable  number  of  recent  texts 
on  the  subject.  It  picks  out  the  common  processes  and  objects  of  the 
environment  and  gives  a clear,  scientific  explanation  of  them.  Such 
titles  as  fire,  light,  water,  food,  clothing,  head  the  chapters.  A series  of 
questions  for  discussion  is  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  g.  a.  c 

Heat.  By  Ivor  B.  Hart.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  London.  224  pages. 
3 s.  6 d.  This  is  an  elementary  text-book  of  which  the  standard  is  approxi- 
mately that  required  for  University  Matriculation  (in  Great  Britain). 
It  contains  quite  a number  of  worked  examples  in  addition  to  questions 
and  problems  to  be  solved.  Canadian  teachers  should  find  it  useful 
for  reference  purposes.  G.  A.  c. 

Telephones  and  Gramophones;  Wireless;  The  Mysterious  Ocean  of 
Ether.  These  three  little  books  contain  80  pages  each  and  are  published 
by  Blackie  & Son,  London,  at  Is.  6d,  as  part  of  a series  of  “Rambles  in 
Science.”  Each  contains  diagrams  and  illustrations  in  half-tone  and 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Frequent  historical 
touches  make  the  books  very  interesting.  G.  A.  c. 

Joule  and  the  Study  of  Energy.  By  Alex.  Wood.  G.  Bell  & Sons, 
London.  Paper.  88  pages.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  This  little  book  is  heartily 
recommended  to  teachers  of  Upper  School  Mechanics  both  for  its  his- 
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ANNOUNCING  OUR 

Fifth  Annual  Tour 


WESTERN  CANADA 

THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES  and 

THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 

July  24th  to  August  14th,  1929 

All  Expense — -Personally  Conducted 

AN  WEAL  VACATION 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet  to 

Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  A.  E.  Bryson, 

4 Beulah  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  44  Silverthorn  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Telephone  Baker  0842  Telephone  Junction  2543 W 

KERR-BRYSON  TOURS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Exercises  in  Ever y Day  English  for  Canadians 

By  Grace  L.  Caughlin 
Teacher  of  English 
Carleton  County  Vocational  School 
Woodstock,  New  Brunswick 

These  exercises  are  intended  to  teach  students  how  to  speak  and 
write  correctly.  The  author  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  errors 
which  are  commonly  made  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  and  if  the 
exercises  are  carefully  worked  they  will  assist  materially  in  correcting 
those  errors. 

All  the  exercises  have  been  arranged  to  save  time.  The  student 
merely  fills  in  blanks  or  crosses  out  the  incorrect  forms.  The  majority 
of  the  sentences  represents  the  everyday  language  of  speaking  and 
writing. 

In  the  left-hand  margin  of  a number  of  the  exercises,  notes  are 
included,  giving  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  grammatical  forms  under 
review. 

Each  sheet  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  perforated  and  punched,  so 
that  it  may  be  filed  in  loose-leaf  covers  for  reference. 

PRICE  60  CENTS 

SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  & SONS  (CANADA)  LTD. 

70  BOND  STREET  ...  TORONTO 
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torical  interest  and  for  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Plates  showing  Rumford’s  cannon-boring 
apparatus  and  Joule’s  original  apparatus  add  much  to  the  interest. 

G.  A.  C. 

Seeing  South  America.  Routes,  Rates,  Cities,  Climate,  Wonders  and 
other  condensed  information  for  prospective  travellers.  Paper,  176 
pages.  Many  illustrations.  Price,  25  cents.  The  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1927.  This  is  one  of  a large  number  of  publications 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  which  Canadian  teachers  of  georaphy  will 
find  of  great  interest.  Others  include  the  American  Nation  Series  of 
booklets  sold  for  5 cents  each.  There  are  20  numbers  each  describing  a 
country  of  South  or  Central  America;  for  5 cents  each  also,  one  may 
get  the  American  Cities  Series  of  18  booklets,  each  describing  an  out- 
standing city  of  Central  or  South  America.  There  is  a similar  series  of 
16  booklets  on  commodities.  The  small  charge  for  these  publications  is 
made  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  Not  only  the  geo- 
graphy teacher  but  the  teacher  of  oral  composition  may  find  here  a 
copious  store  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  w.  E.  m. 

Nature  Study  Self-Taught.  By  V.  W.  Jackson.  For  Manitoba  Schools. 
Pupils’  Work  Books:  Junior  for  Grades  III  and  IV;  Intermediate  for 
Grades  V and  VI ; Senior  in  course  of  preparation.  Paper,  quarto.  Price, 
35  cents  each.  Teachers’  editions,  price  50  cents  each.  Toronto,  W.  J. 
Gage  & Co.,  1928.  Each  book  includes  exercises  on  Natural  phenomena , 
weather  and  sky;  Birds:  winter  birds;  spring  migration;  families  and 
economic  importance.  Insects:  beneficial  and  injurious.  Animals: 
helpful  and  harmful.  Plants:  wild  and  cultivated.  The  exercises  of  the 
Junior  Book  involve  observation  and  appreciation  of  individual  plants, 
animals  and  phenomena.  The  Intermediate  Book  introduces  relation- 
ships of  groups  of  animals  and  plants.  The  Senior  Book  will  treat  of 
applications  and  economic  importance  of  the  forms  and  groups  of  things 
studied.  The  exercises  for  pupils  are  numerous,  practical  and  well  chosen, 
although  a few  appear  to  be  somewhat  technical  for  the  average  pupils 
of  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  profuse  illustrations  in 
black  ink  drawings  with  brush  and  pen  are  such  as  to  make  children  wish 
to  draw.  Teachers  in  the  prairie  provinces  should  find  in  these  books  a 
remarkable  aid  in  awakening  the  interest  of  pupils  in  nature  study.  The 
Teachers’  Editions  duplicate  the  Pupils’  Books  but  carry  additional 
helps.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  eastern  Canada  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  prairies  that  the  work  books  are  not  well  adapted  for  pupils  in 
eastern  schools;  yet  teachers  everywhere  will  find  in  them  many  helpful 
suggestions.  G.  M. 
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One  of  the  principal1 
reasons  for“APSC0” 
popularity  in 


Q- which  are  the  favorite 

PENCIL  SHARPE  M E,RS  IIS/ 

ANA  E ft  l CA  N SCHOOLS  ? 
A‘AP5CO  MODELS' 

CHI  C AGO  * 61 A NT  • DEXTER*'#^^  ®H=1= 
DAN  DY  - MARVEL  - n|lil| 

JUNIOR  -WIZARD/  K’fllf  IB 


UNDERCUT  cut- 
ters— they  CUT 
CLEAN — without 
tearing  the  wood. 


The  “DEXTER”- The 

Aristocrat  of  all  hand 
feed  Pencil  Sharpeners. 
— Sharpens  pencils  of 
various  sizes.- — Stops 
automatically  when  the 
point  is  produced. 

Price  $7.5°)  and  worth  it 

AUTOMATIC 

PENCIL 

SHARPENER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Canadian  Representative: 

A.  R.  MacDOUGALL 
& CO. 

51  Wellington  St.,  W. 
TORONTO 
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Book  Notices 

( Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere) 

Science,  An  Introductory  Text-book,  by  E.  J.  Holmyard.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons.  227  pages.  Very  generally  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
introductory  course  in  high  school  science  consists  not  of  any  one  science  but  of  general 
science  or  the  science  of  common  things.  The  book  under  review  is  a British  publication 
which  indicates  that  this  type  of  introductory  science  is  being  introduced  into  English 
schools  as  well.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  selection  of  material  and  its  treat- 
ment in  this  little  volume.  Just  the  topics  that  boys  and  girls  should  know  are  treated 
and  the  discussion  is  clear  and  interesting. 

Astronomy  I — The  Solar  System.  By  Russell-Dugan-Stewart.  Cloth  470  pages. 
Boston,  Ginn  & Co.  This  splendid  volume  is  a very  thorough  revision  of  Young’s  Astron- 
omy, which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  best  standard  texts.  The  present  revision 
is  a clear  explanation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  solar  system.  As  the  stars  are  not 
discussed  evidently  a second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  them.  This  book  should  make 
a strong  appeal  to  teachers  of  geography  in  Ontario;  the  explanations  demand  only  a 
very  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics.  Every  high  school  library 
should  contain  a text-book  on  astronomy,  and  the  present  volume  is  as  useful  for  this 
purpose  as  any  known  to  the  reviewer. 

The  Pupil's  Europe  Atlas.  By  W.  S.  Birkett  and  G.  G.  Lewis.  Published  by  Evans 
Brothers,  London,  Price  one  shilling.  In  many  respects  this  atlas  is  unique.  By  line 
maps  and  graphic  representations  it  shows  all  sorts  of  geographic  facts  about  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  By  means  of  a study  of  the  set  of  maps  on  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  geographical  details  can  be  worked  out  better  than  from  a text- 
book. None  of  the  maps  are  coloured. 

Adventures  of  Exploration.  Vol.  V.  By  Sir  John  Scott  Keltie  and  S.  C.  Gilmour. 
Cloth,  204  pages,  illustrated.  London,  George  Philip  & Son.  Price,  Is.  10 d.  This  is 
the  fifth  of  the  series  of  books  that  deals  with  the  geography  of  the  continents  by  describ- 
ing clearly  and  graphically  the  travels  of  great  explorers.  This  volume  deals  with 
Australia.  The  journeys  of  Cook,  Bass,  Sturt,  Burke  and  Wills,  and  Mawson  are  told. 
These  volumes  make  invaluable  reading  for  the  public  school  library. 

The  Teaching  of  Biology.  By  E.  M.  Poulton.  Cloth,  112  pages.  Cornish  Brothers, 
Birmingham.  The  author  treats  the  subject  in  a very  practical  manner,  and  evidently 
has  a wide  knowledge  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  regarding  America  as  well  as 
Europe.  Every  phase  of  the  teaching  of  biology  is  discussed  and  so  concisely  that  the 
book  is  not  needlessly  lengthened.  An  excellent  list  of  useful  books  on  biology  is  given. 
It  is  written  especially  for  use  of  students  in  training  schools. 

A Progressive  Geography,  Book  III,  America;  Book  IV,  Eurasia.  By  C.  B.  Thurston. 
London,  Edward  Arnold  & Co.  Price  75  cents.  These  small  books  give  a thoroughly 
scientific  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  geography  of  the  continents  and  as  guides 
to  teachers  in  methods  of  presentation  are  very  useful.  The  many  line  drawings  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

A Handbook  to  Nelson's  Pictures  of  Canadian  History,  by  J.  E.  Wetherell  and  Charles 
W.  Jeffereys.  Cloth,  76  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Toronto,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
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Overseas 

Education 

League 

19  2 9 


SUMMER 


Overseas 

Education 

League 

19  2 9 


Preliminary  Announcement 

14th  ANNUAL  TEACHERS’  TOUR.  Gt.  Britain 
and  France  together  with  Switzerland  (to  include 
GENEVA  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS)  and  Germany.  58  Days 

6th  ANNUAL  STUDENTS’  TOUR.  Glasgow,  St. 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  English  Lake  District,  North 
Wales,  Ludlow,  Bristol,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Cam- 
bridge, Norwich,  London,  Paris,  Cherbourg. 

68  Days 

3rd  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  FRENCH 

Lycee  Victor  Duruy,  Boulevard  des  lnvalides, 
Paris.  First  4 days  of  this  Course  will  be  spent  at 
Lisieux  and  the  last  week  in  London. 

1st  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  in  ENGLISH, 

providing  for  two  weeks  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford,  two  weeks  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  two 
weeks  in  London. 


APPLICATION  LISTS  for  both  TOURS  and  the  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

will  definitely  CLOSE  on  or  before  JUNE  1st,  1929. 

APPLICATION  FORMS  may  be  secured  from 

HENRY  BUTTON,  Hon . Secretary  Eastern  Division, 

Aldine  House,  224  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 
—or — 

MAJOR  F*  J.  NEY,  Honorary  Organizer 
OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  LEAGUE 
607  Boyd  Building  Winnipeg 
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1927.  This  handbook  is  the  very  thing  required  to  make  more  completely  useful  the 
beautiful  series  of  pictures  of  Canadian  History  painted  by  C.  W.  Jeffereys  and  Henry 
Sandham.  Through  this  volume  teachers  will  be  able  to  clear  up  all  sorts  of  points  about 
the  pictures,  which  might  ordinarily  prove  embarrassing,  and  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  historical  circumstances  back  of  each  picture  are  explained,  details  about 
the  features  and  dress  or  arms  of  the  leading  figures  are  justified,  and  many  other 
explanations  are  offered  which  will  help  the  teacher  immensely  in  questioning  his  pupils 
or  explaining  things  to  them.  At  the  end  of  each  account  of  a picture  is  a series  of 
questions  intended  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  class  concerning  the  period  or  incident 
illustrated. 


Notes  and  News 

. Ontario 

Major  F.  J.  Ne.y,  organizing  secretary  of;  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  who  is  in  Victoria  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fourth 
national  inter-Empire  conference  on  education  and  leisure  to  be  held 
here  and  in  Vancouver  from  April  5 to  13,  has  received  a cable  from 
Lord  Eustace  Percy  announcing  that  Sir  Aubrey  Symonds,  K.C.B., 
permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Henry  Maunsell 
Richards,  C.B.,  chief  inspector  of  elementary  schools,  will  represent  the 
board  at  the  conference  here.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
board  that  it  has  participated  in  an  educational  conference  outside  of 
Great  Britain.  Other  delegates  and  speakers  from  overseas  whose 
presence  at  the  conference  is  now  assured  include : Comte  Sergo  Fleury 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  J.  C.  Stobart,  Education 
Director  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  Sir  Charles  Grant 
Robertson,  principal  of  the  Birmingham  University. 

A revised  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  the  Guelph  collegiate 
vocational  institute  and  public  schools,  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  heads  of  departments  of  the  upper  school  and  com- 
mercial department  now  have  a maximum  of  $3,000  for  male  and  $2,800 
for  female.  Assistant  graduate  specialists  receive  $2,600  for  male  and 
$2,400  for  female  and  non-specialists  male  $2,400;  female  $2,300.  The 
head  of  the  science  department  in  the  vocational  school  has  a $2,800 
maximum,  and  head  of  each  shop  department,  $2,600.  The  schedule  is 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  The  principals  of  the  public  schools  are  to  receive 
increases  in  their  maximum,  which  will  range  from  $2,200  down  to 
$1,500,  according  to  size  of  school.  All  the  assistant  teachers  are  to 
receive  a maximum  of  $1,300,  with  $100  additional  for  auxiliary  class 
teachers. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ■ PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  - NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

(Personally  Conducted) 

THURSDAY  — MARCH  28th 

Lve.  Toronto  _ 7.45  p.m. — C.P.R. 

Lve.  Hamilton  8.55  p.m. — T.H.&B. 

COST : Including  return  railroad  fare ; Pullman  fare ; eight 

nights’  excellent  hotel  accommodation;  motor  transfers,  stations 
to  hotels ; seven  sight-seeing  trips  by  motor  at  the  above  points 
(for  two  persons  occupying  a double  room  in  hotels  and  one 


lower  berth). 

From  TORONTO  69.00 

From  HAMILTON  67.00 


For  further  particulars  and  reservations  apply  to 

H.  E.  HEAL,  Canadian  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 307  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto — Telephone  Elgin  7229 


Teaching  History 

Through  Intriguing  Biography 


THE  JUNIOR  HISTORY  SERIES 


This  is  a bran’  new  series  originated  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  and 
arranged  with  the  modern  idea  in  view  of  teaching  history  through 
biography.  The  titles  of  the  nine  volumes  'below  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  scope  and  purpose.  The  books  themselves  are  remarkable 
little  volumes,  5 by  7^  inches,  printed  on  thin,  light  paper  to  make 
them  convenient  to  handle,  though  they  run  to  200  pages  or  more. 
They  are  bound  in  cloth  with  maps  and  other  illustrations  and  a 
coloured  frontispiece. 

THE  PRICE:  75c.  PER  COPY 


Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  Begin- 
ning of  English  Sea  Power,  by 
J.  D.  Upcott. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Tudor  Eng- 
land, by  I.  Plunket. 

Robert  Clive,  and  the  Story  of 
India,  by  R.  Gatty. 

The  Age  of  Discovery:  Columbus, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  etc.,  by  R.  Power. 

Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Making  of  the 
French  Nation,  by  M.  O.  Davis. 


Napoleon,  and  the  First  French 
Empire,  by  C.  R.  Cleare. 

William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Rule  of  the  Normans,  by  Doris 
M.  Stenton. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  the 
Rise  of  Modern  Europe,  by  T.  M. 
Ragg. 

Nelson,  and  the  Command  of  the 
Sea,  by  J.  D.  Upcott. 


THE  RYERSON  PRESS 


Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers  ...  Toronto  2 
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News  of  the  death,  at  Vancouver,  of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Stuart,  former 
inspector  of  schools  for  Kingston,  Ontario,  came  as  a great  shock  to  his 
many  friends  in  the  city  and  province.  Mr.  Stuart  resigned  his  position 
in  Kingston  a year  ago  and  went  to  Vancouver.  He  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  Kingston  schools  in  1909,  having  formerly  been  inspector  of 
schools  at  Stratford.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  Queen’s  University.  Energetic  and  com- 
petent, he  was  yet  one  whose  kindly  manner  made  it  always  a pleasure 
to  meet  him.  It  was  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  connected  with  Kingston 
schools  that  failing  health  compelled  Mr.  Stuart  to  withdraw. 

The  following  salary*schedule  for^female  teachers  in  public  schools 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of^Education  of  the  City  of  Windsor. 
By  this  schedule  the  maximum  has  been  raised  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 


Experience 

All  First 
Class  Teachers 

All  Second  Class 
Teachers  appointed 
prior  to  Jan.  1st,  1924 

All  Second  Class 
Teachers  appointed 
after  Jan.  1st,  1924. 

0 

$1,100 

$1,100 

$1,100 

1 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

2 

1,300  (Int.  Maximum) 

1,300  (Int.  Maximum) 

1,300  (Int.  Maximum) 

“A”  3 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

4 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

5 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

6 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

“B”  7 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

8 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

9 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

10 

1,840 

1,840 

11 

1,880 

1 880 

“C”  12 

1,920 

1,920 

13 

1,960 

1,960 

14 

2,000 

2,000 

All  teachers  ranking  in  Group  “B”  shall  receive  increases 
provided  in  previous  schedule  for  1929. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Board  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
First  Class  Teachers  only. 

Auxiliary  Teachers  $200  more  than  the  above  schedule. 

No  appointee  receives  more  than  the  intermediate  maximum  as 
initial  salary. 

Teachers  of  Grade  VIII  (High  School  Entrance)  Classes  receive 
a bonus  of  $100  per  annum. 
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Products  of  tKe 


Co,  Ltd. 

British 


TEST  THEM 
NOW  - 


YOU  are  invited 
to  test  the 
quality  of  our 
pencils  and  compare 
them  with  those  now 
in  use. 

To  enable  you  to  do 
so  we  have  intro- 
duced this  special 
sample  offer. 

ALL 

BRITISH 


SAMPLE  ORDER 

To 

DOMINION  BLANK  BOOK 
Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  John’s,  P.Q. 

I enclose  remittance  value 
25c  for  the  special  sample 
offer  of  British  Made 
Pencils. 


Tiame 


Address 


ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  PENCIL  CO.,  LTD. 


Neasden,  London,  England 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 


DOMINION  BLANK  BOOK  CO.,  LTD.,  ST,  JOHN’S, 


P.Q. 
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Leonard  Wheelton,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Windsor  Col- 
legiate Institute  for  13  years,  has  been  named  by  the  Windsor  board  of 
education  as  principal  of  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute.  Arthur  G. 
Hooper,  M.A.,  at  present  principal  of  the  school,  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy  Collegiate  Institute,  under  construction  on  the 
Jockey  club  park.  Both  appointments  are  effective  next  September. 

A joint  meeting  to  the  board  of  education  and  the  vocational  committee 
of  Galt  passed  a resolution  recommending  that  part  time  classes  for 
adolescents  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  who  hold  home  permits  or 
employment  certificates,  be  started  next  September  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Adolescent  Education  Act. 

The  Toronto  board  of  education  adopted  last 'month  a new  schedule 
of  salaries  for  women  teachers  raising  the  maximum  to  $2,200.  The 
motion  moved  by  Trustee  Mrs.  Groves  was  that  “all  'female  assistants 
who  have  reached  the  maximum  of  $2,000  receive  an  annual  increment 
of  $50  until  the  maximum  of  $2,200  is  reached,  and  thence  to  a maximum 
of  $2,300  in  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  thence  to  a maximum 
of  $2,400  in  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  or  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation as  inspector  of  public  schools,  to  be  applicable  also  as  from  Jan.  1st, 
1929,  to  female  assistants  holding  first-class  certificates  and  to  those 
appointed  previous  to  June  30,  1925.” 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Third  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  for  1929 
was  left  to  the  European  directors  of  the  W.F.E.A.  Invitations  were 
received  from  Geneva,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  Peking.  The  European 
directors  conferred  on  the  matter  and  visited  Geneva  to  examine  the 
facilities  in  that  city  for  handling  a great  world  conference,  and  they 
unanimously  decided  to  accept  Geneva’s  invitation. 


5760  Newton  Height  1ft.  lOin.  Price  $10.00 

6285  Shakespeare  Height  1ft.  Price  $3.00 

Classes  wishing  to  present  statuary  to  their  school 
will  find  every  notable  reproduction  in  the  Caproni 
REFERENCE  BOOKS  OF  SCULPTURE.  Part  I 
has  1600  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  illustrations 
for  decoration.  Part  II  has  1300  subjects  for  art 
classes.  The  school  library  should  have  these 
valuable  books. 

SPECIAL  OFFER : Sent  postpaid  to  schools  for  $1.00 
each.  One  dollar  is  refunded  on  a minimum  purchase 
of  $25.00  within  the  School  year.  10  per  cent,  dis- 
count to  schools. 

P.  P.  CAPRONI  & BROTHER 

INCORPORATED 

Galleries  and  Offices 

1911 -1920 JWashinjitcm  Slrret,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Longmans'  English  Classics 

Blue  Cloth  with  Gold  Lettering  44  cents  each. 
All  Titles  Complete 

ANCIENT  MARINER 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 
SILAS  MARNER 
VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD 
GRAY,  ELEGY 
CRANFORD 
IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

L*  ALLEGRO,  IL  PENSERSO,  COMUS  AND  LYCIDAS 


A DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  LISTING  FURTHER  TITLES  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  AROVE  SERIES  WILL  RE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 


Longmans,  Green  & Company 

Toronto  2 Ontario 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  USED 

MILTON  BRADLEY  S 

PRIMARY  MATERIALS  ? 


4 6'T'HIS  unequalled  line  presents  practically  an 
unlimited  variety  of  aids  in  the  teaching  of 
the  younger  children. 

There  are  items  for  the  Teacher’s  use  as  well  as 
a wide  range  of  individual  seat  work,  etc. 

Kindergarten  departments  and  primary  grades  in 
every  school  should  be  well  supplied  with  Milton 
Bradley’s  Primary  Materials.” 

Large  stocks  are  carried  at  our  Toronto  ware- 
house, assuring  prompt  delivery. 

Complete  information  on  the  Bradley  line  will 
he  found  in  our  Catalogue  No.  101 


The  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  85. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

129  Adelaide  Street  West  - - Toronto  2 


GOLDEN  TREASURY 
IVANHOE 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 
MARMION 

QUENTIN  DURWARD 
FAERIE  QUEENE 
TREASURE  ISLAND 
SESAME  AND  LILIES 
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The  provisional  dates  for  the  Geneva  Conference  are  July  25  to  August 
4th.  The  draft  programme  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  at  an  early  date.  The  various 
sections  of  the  W.F.E.A.  are  hard  at  work  on  their  sectional  programmes 
and  a good  deal  of  progress  has  already  been  made.  For  example,  the 
first  draft  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  report  on  ‘‘The  Tenure 
of  Teachers”  was  presented  to  the  C.T.F.  Conference  in  Winnipeg  last 
Summer  by  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation  which  is  making 
the  study.  The  report  was  discussed  and  referred  to  the  B.C.  Teachers’ 
Federation  for  another  year’s  work.  It  will  be  presented  at  the  Quebec 
conference  of  the  C.T.F.  in  July  1929,  and  from  there  sent  on  to  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

At  the  Winnipeg  Conference  of  the  C.T.F.  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  124 
Duplex  Ave.,  Toronto  12,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Canadian  delegation  to  Geneva.  The  duties  of  that  Committee 
are  (a)  to  get  into  touch  with  every  tour  party  of  Canadian  teachers  and 
with  all  individual  Canadian  teachers  who  are  planning  to  attend  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  these  parties  and 
individuals  in  planning  their  stay  in  Geneva,  e.g.t  registration,  boarding 
places,  etc.  (5)  To  locate  a Canadian  Headquarters  in  Geneva  and 
arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Canadian  delegation  daily  or  at  such  times 
as  are  necessary. 

Quebec 

Twenty-one  students  were  admitted  to  the  Second  Short  Course 
Elementary  Class  at  Macdonald  College  on  February  1st.  One  of 
these  students  is  a man. 

The  new  regulations  requiring  Grade  X for  admission  to  this  course 
have  reduced  the  numbers  but  oddly  enough  several  of  the  students  this 
year  have  even  higher  qualifications  than  Grade  X.  Some  of  them  have 
obtained  a school  leaving  certificate,  or  matriculation.  The  numbers 
have  been  reduced  but  the  standard  is  consequently  very  much  improved. 

The  Montreal  Central  Protestant  School  Board  automatically  would 
come  to  an  end  for  the  current  year  as  its  four  year  period  of  appoint- 
ment is  coming  to  a close.  A bill  before  the  Legislature  has,  however, 
extended  the  life  of  this  body  indefinitely.  This  Montreal  Central 


SHORTHAND  FOR  Al_l_ 

This  is  really  possible.  Pitman’s  revised  lessons  for  Home  Study  are  so  plain  and 
easy  that  boys  and  girls  easily  master  it.  We  know  every  teacher  should  learn  it. 
Particulars  are  free,  write  Dept.  S.O.  SHAW  SCHOOLS,  Bay-Charles, Toronto 
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FRENCH 

VERSE  AND  PROSE 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
L.  R.  GLEED,  B.A.(Lond.) 

Senior  French  Master,  County  School  for  Boys,  Ealing, 
and  Lecturer  in  French,  City  of  London  College 
AND 

J.  BASWITZ,  B.A.(LoncL) 

Senior  German  Master,  County  School  for  Boys,  Ealing 

60  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a collection  of  passages  in 
French  verse  and  prose  worthy  to  be  read  and  worthy  to  be  memorized. 
Each  piece  has  been  chosen  for  its  beauty  of  thought  and  expression. 

GERMAN 

VERSE  AND  PROSE 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
J.  BASWITZ,  B.A.(Lond.) 

Senior  German  Master,  County  School  for  Boys,  Ealing 
AND 

L.  R.  GLEED,  B.A.(Lond.) 

Senior  French  Master,  County  School  for  Boys,  Ealing, 
and  Lecturer  in  French,  City  of  London  College 

75  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a collection  of  passages  of 
German  verse  and  prose  worthy  to  be  read  and  memorized.  Each  piece 
has  been  chosen  for  its  beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  The  passages 
have  been  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  a scheme  of  study  extending 
over  four  years  is  provided.  It  is  hoped  the  book  will  serve  a twofold 
purpose : firstly,  to  inculcate  appreciation  of  literature ; and,  secondly,  to 
provide  material  for  careful  study,  the  quality  of  which  is  such  that  it 
may  be  read  and  re-read,  until  the  rhythm  of  the  language  rings  in  the  ear. 

Catalogue  of  Modern  Languages  sent  on  request 

BLACKIE  & SON  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

PUBLISHERS 

1118  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO  5 
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Protestant  School  Board  controls  the  finances  of  all  the  school  boards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  including  Verdun,  Westmount,  Outre- 
mont,  and  Montreal  itself  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  municipalities. 

The  education  of  non-Protestants  and  non-Roman  Catholics  in 
schools  under  the  administration  of  the  Montreal  Protestant  School 
Board  will  be  made  a first  charge  on  the  neutral  panel  of  the  various 
districts  on  a per  capita  basis  if  the  bill  to  be  introduced  by  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  adopted.  The  various  school  boards  have  been  educating 
non-Protestants  and  non-Roman  Catholics  for  some  time,  a sum  being 
taken  from  the  neutral  panel  taxes  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  taxation  from  these  non-Protestants  and  a fixed  sum  for  educating 
them,  namely,  $62  per  pupil  per  annum.  As  the  cost  is  much  greater 
than  the  fixed  sum,  the  limit  has  been  made  indefinite  and  school  boards 
educating  non-Protestants  will  now  be  recompensed  up  to  the  actual 
cost  of  educating  them  in  each  municipality,  the  difference  between  the 
taxation  and  the  cost  of  education  being  made  by  the  first  charge  on  the 
neutral  panel.  The  neutral  panel  consists  chiefly  of  incorporated  com- 
panies which  are  taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  either  Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics.  „ 

The  teachers  of  Montreal  are  dissatisfied  with  their  salaries  and 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Montreal  School  Board  for  increases 
for  men  teachers,  for  women  teachers,  for  principals  and  for  kinder- 
garten teachers.  In  fact,  almost  every  grade  of  employee  in  the  City 
has  been  applying  for  reconsideration  of  the  salary  schedule  in  this  con- 
nection. There  is  a strange  situation  because  if  the  Montreal  School 
Board  decides  to  grant  the  salaries,  the  appropriation  of  money  has  to  be 
made  by  the  Montreal  Protestant  Central  School  Board  which  super- 
vises almost  all  the  financing  of  all  the  schools  very  strictly  and  is  out 
for  economy.  The  teachers  will  apparently  have  to  get  an  agreement 
from  two  different  school  boards,  each  of  which  may  try  to  blame  the 
other. 

Nova  Scotia 

Milton,  Queen’s  County,  is  spending  $300.00  on  modern  playground 
equipment.  The  amount  will  be  raised  by  the  school  orchestra  and  other 
departments  through  concerts.  The  first  concert  realized  one-fifth  of  the 


Sprott’s  Famous  PENS 

are  made  from  the  best  Steel  in  the  World — 
by  Expert  Workmen — to  suit  the  exacting 
requirements  of 

No*.  1 and  2 are  recommended  for  school 
as e.  Send  for  sample  Process  Card  showing 
the  twelve  stages  of  manufacture. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,  - 383  Church  ft.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Canada's  School  Furnishers 


Estimates  on  the  Cost  of  any  School 
Equipment  gladly  furnished  Teachers 
and  School  Boards 


“OH,  HOW  MUCH 
YOUNGER  I LOOK!" 

Going  in  society,  night  and  day,  leaves  its 
mark  of  fatigue  on  the  features.  Hollowed 
cheeks,  wrinkles,  soft,  flabby  muscles  and  the 
“drawn”  look  on  the  face,  can  be  changed  to 
a fresh  and  youthful  appearance,  by  the  use  of 

PRINCESS  SKIN  FOOD 

This  wonderful  preparation  makes  the  tired  face  look  younger  after  only 
•two  or  three  treatments.  You  can  do  it  at  home.  We  send  full  instruc- 
tions with  every  order.  Sent  to  any  address  for  $1.50. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR,  WARTS  AND  MOLES 

Permanently  Removed  by  Electrolysis.  Particulars  on  Request. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  “ G ” — FREE 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 
59H  COLLEGE  STREET,  - TORONTO  2. 
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required  amount.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Newcombe  is  principal  and  Miss 
Grace  Hirtle  is  director  of  the  orchestra. 

Judge  Patterson,  New  Glasgow,  some  time  ago  donated  $4,000.00  to 
Dalhousie  University  to  establish  travelling  libraries  for  public  schools. 
He  has  recently  supplemented  the  gift  with  30  selected  books  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  travelling  units.  Alumni  of  the  university  have  contributed 
additional  sums  for  maintenance  of  such  libraries.  Already  rural  schools 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  these  books.  Interest  in 
public  education  is  certainly  growing. 

School  libraries  and  interest  in  the  same  are  growing  with  tremendous 
rapidity.  Within  a month  about  three  dozen  rural  schools  have  each 
added  from  $15.00  worth  to  $75.00  worth  of  books  to  their  libraries. 
Raising  money  for  such  purposes  has  at  last  become  an  easy  matter;  for 
it  is  now  popular  to  raise  money  for  school  improvement.  Furthermore, 
books  are  much  more  wisely  chosen  than  in  former  days.  Instead  of 
spending  money  on  unsuitable  books,  teachers  now  consult  their  edu- 
cational advisers  and  get  best  possible  value  for  their  money. 

Several  schools  have  inaugurated  “hope  chests”,  in  which  they  are 
placing  accumulated  funds  later  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  play  equip- 
ment or  other  necessary  material. 

About  twenty  rural  schools  will,  next  May,  hold  community  arbor 
days.  The  section  and  the  provincial  education  department  will  supply 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  on  a fifty-fifty  basis — the  planting  to  cost  not 
less  than  $40.00  nor  more  than  $100.00  for  material.  Labor  is  to  be 
donated  or  to  be  paid  for  by  local  effort.  Landscaping  will  be  under 
supervision  of  the  education  department.  Schools  thus  beautified  will 
serve  as  models  for  neighbouring  schools  to  imitate. 

The  County  Council  of  Antigonish  has  set  aside  one  day — April  2 — 
of  their  spring  session  as  Education  Day.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  Inspector  A.  B.  MacDonald.  In  the  forenoon,  educational  addresses 
will  be  delivered  before  the  Council ; and  in  the  afternoon  a short  teachers  ’ 
institute  will  be  held. 

Manitoba 


Bliss  Carman,  poet-lecturer,  spent  two  weeks  in  connection  with  a 
Lecture  Course  in  the  University  of  Manitoba  during  the  month  of 
January. 


Incorporated 


rpori 

1832 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Reserve  F nnd 
$20,000,000 

capital  i ||  I.  ISflllll  III  im  V II  |j||  | |f~m  Total  Assets 

$10,000,000  V *IV  i ta  wvvsmi  $265,000,000 

branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  in  London,  England. 

A GENERAL  RANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 
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SYSTEMATIC  SAVING 

We  believe  that  a systematic  plan  of  investment  is  of  great 
assistance  in  reaching  financial  independence. 

Small  amounts  regularly  invested  at  6%  soon  form  im- 
portant investment  accounts.  When  the  interest  is  re-invested 
the  growth  in  the  account  is  even  more  impressive. 

We  have  been  of  assistance  to  many  investors  in  the  past 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

Full  particulars  upon  request. 

R.  A.  Daly  & Co. 

LIMITED 

80  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 


SILENT  READING 

No  longer  are  teachers  content  with  the  old  oral  reading  instruction.  They 
realize  that  the  greater  part  of  the  child’s  reading — both  through  school  and 
in  after  life — will  be  done  silently,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  away  from 
the  old  method  of  verbal  repetition  towards  reading  for  meaning. 

R.  S.  SHERMAN,  E.  W.  REID,  and  H.  G.  McKENZIE, 
teachers  and  an  inspector,  have  seen  the  need  of  a set  of  distinctively  Canadian 
readers  specially  designed  for-  practice  along  this  line,  and  have  prepared  the 
CANADIAN  SILENT  STUDY  HEADERS 
Pupils'  Edition  Teachers'  Edition 


Book  I 

45c 

Book  I 

65c 

Book  II  

Book  II  

75c 

Book  III  

65c 

Book  III  

$1.00 

Book  IV  

70c 

Book  IV  

1.00 

Book  V 

70c 

Book  V 

1.00 

Book  VI  

70c 

Book  VI  

1.10 

The  material  includes  interesting  facts  in  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  hygiene,  and  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  imaginative  tales.  Both 
editions  have  a variety  of  comprehension  tests,  which  alone  can  assure  the 
teacher  that  the  children  have  read  with  attention.  There  is  an  appendix  with 
remedial  and  diagnostic  exercises.  The  teachers’  edition  also  contains  lesson 
outlines  and  word  study,  as  well  as  complete  simple  directions  for  starting  this 
work  and  dealing  with  it  efficiently. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  complete  catalogue. 

J.  M.  DENT  & SONS,  Ltd. 

224  BLOOR  ST.  W.  TORONTO  5 
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The  teachers  of  Winnipeg  who  attended  Normal  School  many  years 
ago  were  glad  to  meet  Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin  who  visited  Winnipeg  during 
January. 

Several  schools  during  this  cold  period  have  been  burned  in  Manitoba. 
The  last  was  the  Norway  school  house  and  teacher’s  residence  near  Elie. 
Fortunately  in  no  case  has  there  been  loss  of  life. 

A great  many  of  our  larger  secondary  schools  this  year  are  providing 
facilities  for  teaching  Grade  XII.  Already  a number  of  other  towns  are 
lining  up  for  next  year.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Grade  XII  will  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  public  school 
teachers  in  Manitoba.  A steady  increase  in  requirements  has  character- 
ized the  Province  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

A fine  new  school  was  recently  opened  in  St.  Vital.  The  new  building 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  fire-proof,  with  steel  stairways  and  tile  walls. 
It  provides  for  fifteen  class  rooms  and  has  accommodation  for  more  than 
600  children.  It  might  be  said  that  here  a great  number  of  School 
Districts  of  Manitoba  are  finding  it  a heavy  burden  to  provide  for  the 
growth  in  population  and  to  overtake  the  delayed  expansion  which 
should  have  been  made  several  years  ago. 
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TOURS 

lor  Teachers 


For  the  convenience  of  our 
readers  we  are  printing  below 
a list  of  the  tours  which  have 
been  advertised  in  The 
School  this  year.  In  each 
case  we  give  the  field  of  travel 
and  the  address  from  which 
full  information  may  be  had ; 
but  our  readers  should  consult 
the  travel  advertisements  in 
this  and  other  issues. 

Allan  Tours — Europe 
156  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Colling  Tours — Europe 
98  Barnesdale  Ave.,  Hamilton. 

Kerr-Bryson  Tours — 
Western  Canada  & Europe 
44  Silverthorne  Ave.,  Toronto,  9. 

National  Union  of 

Teach  ers — Euro  pe 
A.  C.  Lewis, 

8 Enderby  Rd.,  Toronto,  13. 

Overseas  Education 

League — Europe 
Henry  Button, 

224  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  5. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad — 
Easter — Washington,  Etc. 
H.  E.  Heal,  307  Royal  Bank 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  2. 


is  the  title  of  a new  booklet 
written  to  help  you  in  Teaching 
the  Dictionary.  Here  are  a few 
suggestions  of  the  lessons  in- 
eluded : 

First  Dictionary  Lessons 
Relative  Position  of  Letters 
How  to  Find  Words 
What  You  Find 
Pronunciation 
How  to  Find  Meanings 
Parts  of  Speech  and  Meanings 
Unusual  Uses  of  Words 
Synonyms 

The  Hyphen,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Copies  of  this  new  booklet  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  teachers  upon  request. 


G.  C.  Merriam 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  the 
Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries 
for  over  85  years 
Look  for  the  Circular 
Trade-Mark  Qet  the  Best 


Company 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 

The  Autobiography  of  a Teacher  of  French 

With  Preliminary  Chapters  from  Various  Sources 

292  pages  and  5 illustrations 

By  JOHN  SQUAIR 

$2.50  postpaid 

This  contribution  to  the  History  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  Index,  prior  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  late  Professor  Squair,  February  15th,  1928. 


By  the  same  author , published  in  1927 

A History  of  the  Townships  of  Darlington  and  Clarke 

(including  Bowmanville  and  Newcastle) 

609  pages  with  many  illustrations 

$3.00  postpaid 

Order  from 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

Toronto,  1929. 
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A New 

Series  of  Canadian  Stories 


Written 


BY 


AGNES 

FISHER 


Illustrated 

BY 

ELSIE 

DEANE 


The  author  and  the  artist  who  have  made  these  little  hooks  are  both 
Canadians  and  they  have  given  to  these  stories  a genuine  Canadian 
atmosphere. 

Each  little  book  contains  one  story  and  each  story  tells  very,  very 
simply  of  some  one  incident  in  the  life  of  a child.  In  every  case  the 
narrative  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  child.  The  sentence  construction  is 
simple  and,  as  much  as  possible,  the  story  is  told  in  direct  narration. 

Each  book  has  seven  silhouette  drawings,  is  printed  in  clear  bold  type 
and  is  attractively  bound  in  heavy  durable  paper.  Grades  I and  II. 

Each  book  15  cents 

The  School  Library 

A descriptive,  illustrated  catalogue  which  contains  many  suggestions 
for  the  school  library,  has  just  been  issued  and  will  be  sent  free  of  charge, 
on  request.  With  it  there  is  included  a $10.00  Nelson  Library  which  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  Canadian  teacher. 

THOMAS  NELSON  8c  SONS,  Limited 

77  Wellington  St.  West  TORONTO  2 


Laurels 

for 

the 

Victor! 


Since  time  immemorial,  winners  who  have  won  the 
immortal  wreath  have  highly  prized  it,  not  for  intrinsic 
value,  but  for  what  it  represents — honor,  success,  pride 
of  achievement. 

Today  we  reward  merit  with  trophies  that  last,  the 
traditional  silver  shield  or  cup  bears  a testimony  that 
endures  longer  than  a lifetime — is  passed  on  to  the  grow- 
ing generation. 

The  trophy  which  the  scholar  of  today  so  proudly 
bears  away,  identifies  him  in  his  later  successes  with  his 
old  school — links  him  powerfully  with  it. 


Assistance  in  selecting  suitable  trophies  for  the 
particular  needs  of  your  school  is  gladly  given  at 
Eaton’s.  Special  designs  will  be  submitted  upon 
request,  and  your  committee  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  moderate  prices  are  at  Eaton’s. 


SILVERWARE  DEPT. — MAIN  FLOOR.  YONGE  ST. 


ST.  EATON  C°u 


LIMITED 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


